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Population. Policies Under National Socialism 
LEO J. MARTIN, S.J. 


The influence of population trends in the political and economic 
life of a nation, as well as in the international realm, has become 
more deeply appreciated during the past few years. The significance 
of population movements will be differently evaluated according to 
the role that one judges population plays in the social improvement 
or deterioration of a given society. Thus, while some look upon a 
declining population as spelling disaster for a nation, others regard 
a decline in the fertility rate as the source of economic and social im- 
provement in the society so affected. A falling birth rate in the 
countries of the Western World is now regarded by many as an ele- 
ment conducive to unfavorable developments in the life history of a 
nation. Since all the large nations which embrace Western culture 
have experienced notable declines in their birth rate during the last 
few decades, policies aimed at stimulating national fertility have 
become of major importance. 

In the present paper it is my intention to consider the population 
policies that were employed in Germany under the National Socialist 
regime and the population trends that have accompanied the execu- 
tion of these policies. The consideration of Germany’s population 
policy during the past decade is particularly advantageous because in 
no other country have pro-natalist measures been carried out as 
extensively and intensively as in Nazi Germany, nor has any other 
nation achieved the degree of success that Germany seems to have 
achieved in stimulating the birth rate. When I refer to the success or 
failure of National Socialist population policies in this paper, I refer 
to the degree of approximation between the demographic goals pro- 
posed and the achievement of these goals through the execution of 
specific procedures. It should be evident that the means employed 
by the Nazis to obtain these population goals may not be accepta- 
ble to one sharing a Christian democratic view of life. Nevertheless, 
we can look upon the National Socialist demographic program as 
something of an experiment in the field of population policies, and 
evaluate their programs in the light of goals achieved. We proceed 
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to an evaluation on a higher level when we consider the population 
program of the Nazis in the light of Christian and democratic prin- 
ciples. From the standpoint of this second higher level of evaluation 
we in this country would certainly find objectionable features 
in the population policies of the National Socialists; however, per- 
haps some of their population procedures are such that they could 
be imitated with profit in this country. 


Population Factors in Pre-Nazi Germany 


On the eve of the National Socialists’ rise to power in 1933 the 
fertility rate in Germany was lower than in any other European 
country except Austria. In 1933 there were only 14.7 births! per 
1,000 of population in Germany, which may be expressed by the 
net reproduction rate of 0.698.? This means that the German birth 
rate in 1933 was 0.302 below the net reproduction rate of 1.000 
which is necessary to maintain a stationary population. The decline 
in the birth rate was much greater in the large cities than in the rural 
areas while another differential could be seen between the birth rate 
of Catholics and Protestants, the latter showing a much steeper decline 
in births.* 

The practice of abortion seems to have been much more prevalent 
in Germany than in almost any other country. It has been esti- 
mated that the abortion rate was as high as one abortion for every 
birth,* while in Berlin the abortion rate prior to 1933 is supposed 
to have been higher than the birth rate.» The use of contraceptives 
in pre-Nazi Germany was quite widespread. In 1932 there were 
fifteen important birth control organizations in Germany having a 
combined membership of about 113,000,*° not including member’s 
wives who were also active propagandists. The three leading periodi- 
cals devoted to furthering the cause of birth control had a circulation 
of about 111,000. It is noteworthy that the communistic element in 
Germany was strongly behind birth control and clamored for miti- 
gation of the abortion law. 


1 Paul H. Landis, Population Problems, N. Y.: American Book Co., 
1943, p. 166. 

2 David V. Glass, Population Policies and Movements in Europe, Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1940, p. 270. 

3 P,. K. Whelpton, “Why the Large Rise in the German Birth-Rate,” 
Amer. Jour. of Sociology, November 1935, p. 308. 

4P. Landis, Population Problems, p. 168. 

5D. Glass, op. cit.,. p. 280. 6 [bid.; -p. 277. 
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The National Socialist regime was not the first to express concern 
over Germany’s demographic welfare. The Weimar Constitution of . 
1919 contained various passages showing interest in the adequate 
protection of large families, indicating that measures be taken so that 
large families have the land or working conditions necessary to main- 
tain themselves suitably. By legal measures many large estates, 
especially in East Prussia, were divided so as to allow a greater num- 
ber of families to become independent farmers. In October, 1919, 
the Bund der Kinderreichen, or League of Large Families — made up 
of families of at least four dependent children — launched a drive 
for members. The league held annual conferences, and in 1927 some 
5,000 persons took part in the gathering at Bochum.’ However, it 
wasn't until Hitler ascended to power that widespread population 
policies aiming at checking the rapidly declining birth rate were 
vigorously introduced and executed. 


The National Soctalists Attack the Problem 


Almost as soon as the National Socialists gained control of the 
government they took measures to revitalize the demographic life of 
Germany. In June, 1933, Dr. Frick, Minister of Interior, gave a 
talk to a group of population and race-policy experts describing to 
them the decline in the German birth rate since the beginning of 
the century and pointing out the urgent need to counteract such a 
trend.* He explained that the whole mechanism of the government 
would have to be orientated toward promoting larger and healthier 
families in Germany. The Government set up a “Bureau for Ex- 
plaining Population Policies,’’ and the Reichbund der Kinderretchen 
Deutschlands, the organization protecting the interests of large 
families, was attached to the race-policy department of the National 
Socialist Party. An extensive propaganda program extolling the 
glories of the German race and the German state was set under way, 
and the people were told that they had a primary duty to the state 
to beget and rear large families. It was pointed out that a healthy 
and fertile people would form the backbone of a nation that was 
soon to obtain the prominent position among other nations that 
was her due. 

The law making abortion illegal was not made more severe by 
the National Socialists; in fact, they slightly mitigated the law to 
the extent that abortion was explicitly allowed for therapeutic or 


t [bid., p. 278. 8 Ibid., p. 282. 
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eugenic purposes. However, the existing abortion law was most 
rigorously enforced so that it became very difficult for a woman to 
evade the law in this matter. Doctors were strongly warned against 
performing abortions except in the relatively few cases allowed by 
law, and, if through dealing with his patients or in any other way 
the doctor discovered an abortion case, he had to report the same to 
authorities. 

Although no measures were passed making the sale of contracep- 
tives illegal, the trade in such materials was greatly restricted. Birth 
control centers were closed, and the advertisements of contraceptives 
or propaganda encouraging the use of such was banned. ‘Thus, the 
program of the National Socialists aimed at weakening the hold of 
birth control over the people, and at eradicating the widespread prac- 
tice of destroying the human foetus after conception. 


Financial Assistance for Families 


The new German population program was not confined to the 
above negative measures. A number of laws were passed giving 
financial aid to large families, or offering economic inducements for 
people to have large families. In the light of experimentation, and 
because of changing circumstances, these laws were amended from 
time to time. Especially was this true as regards the amount of 
financial assistance given, or the conditions under which it could be 
obtained. 

A marriage loan program, enacted by law in June, 1933, was one 
of the major policies instituted by the National Socialists.*° ‘These 
loans had as their goal the reduction of unemployment and the in- 
crease of marriages and births. At marriage a couple could receive 
from the government a loan up to 1,000 marks if the wife had been 
gainfully employed for at least six months during the past two 
years and if she promised not to enter the labor force again unless her 
husband was incapacitated. Tvhese loans were to be paid back at the 
rate of one per cent per month without interest. At the birth of a 
child one-fourth of the debt is cancelled outright, and the monthly 
payments on the remaining debt may be postponed for a year. At 
the birth of four children the entire repayment of the loan is can- 
celled. Up to the end of 1938, 1,121,707 marriage loans had been 
made, and 980,365 cancellations took place due to births. From 

* Ibid., p. 283. 
10D, Glass, Population Policies and Movements in Europe, p. 287. 
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1934 through 1938 about two-fifths of the couples married during 
that period received loans.’* 


Although the law allowed the loan to be as high as 1,000 marks, 
few of the loans actually exceeded 800 marks for it was found that 
the central fund was not large enough to give every couple who ap- 
plied 1,000 marks. The marriage loans were paid out of a fund 
raised by a tax on unmarried men and women with an income of 
not less than seventy-five marks a month, The loans were given out 
in the form of coupons that could be used to buy furniture or house- 
hold equipment. 


The marriage loans were supposed to reduce unemployment by 
taking women out of industry and putting them in homes. It was 
estimated that unemployed men would take the jobs vacated by the 
women and that the increased consumer's demand would further re- 
duce unemployment. As a matter of fact, for various reasons such as 
public works, armament manufacture, and military service unem- 
ployment declined from 4,804,000 in 1933 to 912,000 in 1937." 
Due to the need for women in industry, the conditions under which 
the marriage loans could be obtained were relaxed as time passed so 
that by 1937 a married woman could continue to work and still 
receive the marriage loan. The reduction of unemployment was no 
longer a goal of the marriage loans but they were still used as a 
means of increasing marriages and births. 


An executive order of September, 1935, introduced another mea- 
sure for helping large families. German citizens of good character 
and physical soundness, and who had four or more children under 
sixteen years of age, were given special grants in the form of coupons 
which could be used to purchase furniture, household utensils, and 
linen. Later the number of items purchasable through the use of the 
coupons was expanded. For each child under sixteen years of age a 
grant of up to 100 marks could be obtained, but 1,000 marks was 
the maximum obtainable by any family. According to the estimates 
there were in Germany at the time about 750,000 families having 
four or more children, and at the beginning of June, 1936, about 
75 million marks had been given in these grants to about 190,000 
families.** 


11 Conrad and Irene B. Taeuber, “German Fertility Trends, 1933-389,” 
Amer. Jour. of Sociology, September 1940, p. 154. 

12D. Glass, op. cit., p. 290. 

13 Tbid., p. 291. 
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The grants just described were only given once, whereas a system 
of regular grants, or family allowances, was also devised. Family 
allowances, however, existed in pre-Nazi Germany. By an Act of 
April 30, 1920, which was subsequently modified on various occa- 
sions, the government began giving family allowances to its employ- 
ees. After the modification of the Act in June, 1931, the grant al- 
lowed to the government employees 10 marks per month for the 
first child, 20 for the second, 25 each for the third and fourth, and 
30 marks per month for each child thereafter.'* Such family allow- 
ances were given to approximately 80,000 Reich officials and mem- 
bers of the army and navy. 

In the postwar period a number of private industries established 
equalization funds out of which family allowances were paid to 
their employees. However, the governmental allowances were al- 
most the only ones that survived the ravages of the inflation period. 
When the National Socialists assumed the reins of government they 
encouraged the existing family allowance schemes and started new 
ones. They sponsored the creation of equalization funds for panel 
doctors and panel dentists,’ and the allowances given to these doc- 
tors and dentists having three or more children were of a very gen- 
erous nature. However, the private allowance schemes and the pro- 
gram for families of government employees covered only a relatively 
small number of children. Thus, on July 1, 1936, the government 
started giving a family allowance of 10 marks for the fifth and each 
subsequent child to those families in which the parents were of Ger- 
man citizenery, of unobjectionable character and history, whose oc- 
cupation came under the health insurance regulations, and who were 
in need of help in supporting their children. Relating to the mini- 
mum number of children in order to be able to receive these family 


allowances from the government, special relaxations were made for - 


widows, divorcees, and unmarried mothers. Thus, the program 
made no effort to stigmatize illegitimate children for they shared in 
the financial aid given by the government as well as legitimate chil- 
dren; in fact, the special needs of the unmarried mother and her 
family received special consideration. 

The tax system was revised and adjusted in October, 1934, so 
as to give greater consideration to large families. The income tax, 
which had previously been the only tax taking family conditions 


14 [bid., p. 298. 
18 Panel doctors and panel dentists are those whose services are em- 
ployed by one of the government approved health insurance organizations, 
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into consideration, was changed so as to allow much greater reduc- 
tions for children, while the income tax of unmarried people was 
substantially raised. Previously the unmarried had paid sixty per 
cent more income tax than the married, but this was changed to 
eighty per cent more.'* A new tax group was instituted in that 
childless married couples (those married five years or more and hav- 
ing no children) were taxed forty per cent more than married couples 
with children. The property tax was also revised in October, 1934, 
in order to give special reductions for children in the family. In ad- 
dition, the new law raised considerably the amount of inheritance 
that was tax free. 

Provincial and municipal authorities also took part in forwarding 
the pro-natalist movement. Outstanding among these local measures 
are the Ehrenpatenschaften, the plan by which a city becomes the 
godparent of certain children. Berlin was the first to introduce this 
scheme in 1934, and it applies to those families who have at least 
two children and are prepared to have the third or fourth child. For 
this third or fourth child chosen as godchild, the city alloted 30 
marks per month until the child was one year old, and from the 
first to the fourteenth year of life the city gave 20 marks per month."” 
In addition to this financial aid the godchild of the city was given 
preferential consideration in regard to such things as allocating em- 
ployment and housing. Other large cities followed the lead of Berlin 
in acting as godparent but in each case the number of those chosen as 
godchildren was relatively small as compared with the total number 
of children. Adolph Hitler himself became the godfather to one 
child in families that had 9 or more children or 7 sons."* 

A number of minor measures have been introduced conferring 
special favors or honors upon large families, such as the reduction 
of railway fares for families with four or more children to the 
awarding of medals to mothers of large families by the German 
government. Among the minor population policies it is worthy of 
note that from the standpoint of social insurance, infertility on the 
part of a married woman is regarded as an illness if it can be cured 
by medical treatment and if its cure is in the interest of the com- 
munity. Also, according to the marriage law of July 6, 1938, a 
marriage can be dissolved if either party becomes prematurely infertile 


16 [bid., p. 301. 

17 [bid., p. 303. 

18 Frank H. Hankins, “German Policies for Increasing Births,” Amer. 
Jour. of Sociology, March 1987, p. 682. 
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after the marriage, or if one of the spouses refuses to beget or con- 
ceive children.’® 


Back-to-the-Land Movement 


As in other industrialized countries, Germany experienced a 
marked trend of migration from rural areas to the cities, or in some 
cases migrations from non-industrialized rural areas to rural areas that 
were industrialized. As East Prussia and most of the Eastern re- 
gions of Germany were not industrialized, large scale migrations 
from the East of Germany to such regions as the Ruhr took place.” 
This desertion of the farms, and certain rural districts in particular, 
was noted with concern around the time of the last World War. In 
1919 a law was passed dividing many-of the large estates into small 
holdings to be owned by individual farmers. In some cases the land 
was bought by the government from large estate holders, while many 
of the farms were portioned out of government property. Since 
East Prussia was largely made up of landed estates, it was affected 
most by the division of land. 

According to the Nazi system of ideology the German people must 
strengthen the community aspects of social life in contradistinction 
to the associational aspects of society. Or, using directly Ferdinand 
Tonnies’ concepts, the German people by virtue of their natural 
heritage must stress the form of life characterized by Gemeinschaft 
rather than Gesellschaft, for the former way of life is based upon 
such elements as love, loyalty, and instinctive behavior, whereas the 
latter is based upon rational processes and the deliberate choices of 
means to accomplish specialized goals. The way of life characterized 
by Gesellschaft is weak and artificial in the opinion of the National 
Socialists, and should, therefore, be made quite secondary to social 
life based upon Gemeinschaft. The Nazis would agree with von 
Grunberg’s theory *' that the flight from the land is to be explained 


2 


by the hypertrophy of the “kurwillige’’ ** attitude of the migrants 


19 Glass, op. cit., p. 303. 

20 Dorothy S. Thomas, Research Memorandum On Migration Differen- 
tials, N. Y., Soc. Science Research Council, 1938, pp. 276-281. 

21 [bid., pp. 281-282. 

22 The concepts “Wesenwille” and “Kurwille” have been used by F. 
Tonnies to signify two different types of will on which social relationships 
may be based. “Wesenville” means an act that proceeds spontaneously 
out of the nature of a human being, whereas “kurwille” denotes a rational 
act based upon deliberation and may even be contrary to a person’s natural 
desires or instincts. 
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at the expense of the “‘wesenuwullige’’ attitude that characterizes a 
sedentary population. In keeping with their ideology, then, the Na- 
tional Socialists took measures to stop the migrations from the farm 
to the city, and sought to foster as much as possible the rural way 
of life. 

The National Socialists continued and extended the rural settle- 
ment program that already existed. They increased the average size 
of the new holdings, which were twelve and three-tenths hectares 7* 
in 1933, to slightly less than nineteen hectares.** The interest and 
amortization payments on the new farms amounted to four per cent 
per annum; three and five-eighths per cent went for interest and 
three-eighths per cent for amortization.” One to three years were 
free years during which no payments were necessary. Other than the 
interest and amortization payments, there was no tax upon the land. 
Those to whom these new farms were alloted had to meet certain 
racial, hereditary, and marriage requirements, as well as give evi- 
dence of aptness for agricultural work. 

The new farms, the Erbh6fe, are hereditary of necessity for the 
farmer cannot sell his land but must pass it on to his heir. The 
National Socialists are trying to create a new nobility of the Bauern 
and give even to the small landholder a definite title of honor. Since 
only one of the children inherits the farm, laws have been drawn up 
providing for the support, or financial assistance, of the mother and 
other children. In conformity with the policy of favoring farmers 
and farm workers, a number of special concessions have been given 
to them in regards to marriage loans, household loans, and house- 
hold gifts paid in cash. An effort has also been made to increase the 
size of many of the already existing farms by offering the farmers 
additional plots of ground. However, if the farmer accepts this ad- 
ditional land he becomes subject to all the restrictions of the Erb- 
héfe and loses the right to the independent use of his land. For 
this reason some have declined the offer of the government to in- 
crease the size of their farm. 

Another measure to increase the sources of food and children is 
the suburban-settlement program. Under a decree of April, 1936, 
the Kleinsiedlungen are to include not less than 1,000 square meters 
(one-fourth acre) of cultivable land.2* These homesteads are ac- 

23 A hectare is equivalent to 2.471 acres. 
24 Glass, Population Policies and Movements in Europe, p. 297. 


25 F, Hankins, Amer. Jour. of Sociology, March 1937, p. 636. 
26 Ibid., p. 682. 
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quired by the payment of small monthly rentals. The suburban 
homes with their plot of ground for raising gardens are supposed to 
promote healthy living and the conditions conducive to raising large 
families. The increased number of small property owners had the 
added advantage of acting as a bulwark against the inroads of com- 
munism. 

Population and Nazi Ideology 


Before concluding the consideration of the concrete population 
policies introduced by the National Socialists it might be well to 
make a few more remarks concerning the new ideology that pervades 
the entire population program. The National Socialist doctrine is 
extremely nationalistic, yet it is not the old German type of na- 
tionalism that favored the upper classes and fostered class distinction. 
Rather, it is a nationalism that claims to aim at abolishing class 
distinction and at instituting a system of honor and merit based 
upon one’s devotion to the fatherland and the things that the father- 
land holds sacred. (In reality, it has given birth to a new privileged 
class, those who belong to the National Socialist Party.) The Ger- 
man people were told they were of a superior biological stock and it 
was thus a sacred thing to increase the offspring of this noble race. 
The fatherland needed a numerous progeny in order to assert itself 
against the decaying nations which sought to deny the German na- 
tion its proper place in the world. The true German would turn 
resolutely against the decaying vices of civilization; rather, he would 
try to live close to nature and glory in the powers given him by 
nature. Thus, the true German would show himself most loyal to 
his fatherland and worthy of honor if he used his natural powers to 
increase the progeny of the German race. Such ideas of loyalty to 
the fatherland and racial superiority were deeply implanted in the 
Nazi population movement. 


Results of the Population Program 


We come now to the question of the results of the population 
policies executed by the National Socialists. The figures show that 
within a year after the Nazis took over the government there was a 
very marked increase in the birth rate. It is generally agreed that 
Germany is the only nation in modern times which had a declining 
birth rate and succeeded in a very brief period in setting under way 
a sizeable upward trend in births. In 1933 the number of births 
per 1,000 population in Germany was 14.7, in 1934 the births 
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were 18.0, and by 1940 the rate was 20.4.27 Expressed otherwise, 
there were 225,818 more live births in 1934 than in 1933, while 
this increase was augmented up to 1940.** The marriage rate also 
showed a remarkable jump upward after the National Socialists 
came to power. In 1932 the number of marriages per 1,000 of 
the total population was 7.9, in 1933 it rose to 9.7, and in 1934 it 
rose still further to 11.2. In 1935 the marriage rate declined some- 
what and remained during the next few years around the level of 
that for 1933. 

The question naturally poses itself whether all the population 
policies previously discussed played a significant role in increasing the 
birth rate, or whether some measures were much more significant than 
others from the standpoint of favorably influencing fertility. It 
might be well to mention here that illegitimate births can hardly 
account for the rise in births during the years 1933-1938 because 
the rate of illegitimate births *° was lower during these years than 
during the several years that preceded 1933.*' Divorces do not seem 
to have had any great effect upon the birth rate for with the ex- 
ception of the year 1934 the divorce rate remained fairly constant. 
There was a notable increase in divorces in 1934 but these came too 
late to account for the big increases in births in 1933 and 1934. It 
might be thought that the sterilization policies of the National So- 
cialists would play a part in keeping the birth rate down, but since 
the number of sterilizations was relatively small, its effect on the 
birth rate was negligible. In the year ending July 1, 1934, some 
16,000 people had been sterilized, or 0.25 per 1,000 of the total 
population.” 

The population policies of the National Socialists can be divided 
into three large groups: first, the negative measures, such as the strict 
enforcement of the law banning abortions and the drive against the 
use of contraceptives; second, the positive material aids; and third, 


27 Landis, Population Problems, p. 166. 

28 Glass, Population Policies and Movements in Europe, p. 305. 

29 Tbid., p. 305. 

80 Although a change in the definition of illegitimacy under the Na- 
tional Socialists would complicate our calculations, yet it is known that 
during the period 1933-1938 the birthrate among couples actually married 
greatly increased. 

31 See F. Hankins, Amer. Jour. of Sociology, March 1987, p. 645, and 
Taeuber, Amer. Jour. of Sociology, September 1940, p. 167. 

32, P. K. Whelpton, “Why the Large Rise in the German Birth-Rate,” 
Amer. Jour. of Sociology, November 1935, p. 308. 
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the inculcation in the minds of the people of the National Socialist 
ideology. Most authorities agree that all three of the above factors 
played a part in effectively stimulating the birth rate. However, there 
is nO agreement among them as to which group of policies played the 
most effective role in increasing the number of births. Some empha- 
size the role of one factor while others minimize the importance of 
that same factor or set of factors. In practice, it is very difficult to 
measure the extent to which the various policies played a causative 
role in increasing the number of births. Some, however, argue very 
convincingly when they maintain that the restriction of abortion 
was of paramount importance in promoting the success of the Ger- 
man population program. 

The rise of births was the greatest in cities having a population of 
over 100,000 inhabitants. Berlin led the upward trend in fertility 
by having a birth rate in 1934 that was forty-eight per cent above 
that of 1933. Arguing from the notable increase in births in the lat- 
ter half of 1933, Whelpton ** points out that the upturn in con- 
ceptions began in the quarter before Hitler's appointment as Chan- 
cellor, that is, before any of the new population policies had been 
put into execution. He then proceeds to show that the sharp rise in 
births in the latter half of 1933, as well as the great increase in the 
early part of 1934, is best explained by the restriction of abortions. 
The marriage loans did not begin until August 1, 1933, and before 
December 31, 1933, there had been 8,123 babies born to couples 
marrying and receiving loans on or after August 1, 1933. Prior to 
April 1, 1934, there were 37,621 births to the couples who married 
and received loans after August 1, 1933. Presuming the applica- 
tion of the ordinary laws of nature, these 37,621 babies were con- 
ceived before their parents were married or received the marriage 
loan. It is supposed that in pre-Nazi Germany the lives of most of 
these 37,621 babies would have been terminated before birth by the 
practice of abortion. However, since the National Socialists were 
now rigorously enforcing the abortion law, it was very difficult and 
extremely dangerous for a woman to have recourse to abortion. As 
regards the conceptions in the quarter before Hitler’s rise to power in 
January, 1933, the prompt enforcement of the abortion law begin- 
ning in February, 1933, would account for the fruition of these 
conceptions in an increase of births for the third quarter of 1933. 

In addition to the evidence of a decline in abortions in cases where 


83 Ibid., pp. 308-312. 
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conception occurred before marriage, there is also evidence of a de- 
crease in abortional practices among those married for several years. 
All in all, the greatest increase in births took place in marriages of 
from ten to fifteen years duration.** From a study conducted in the 
United States, induced abortions seem to show an increase in the 
second and third pregnancies. Thus, it is inferred that women in 
Germany married five, ten, or fifteen years, and who would be prone 
to have recourse to abortion, would refrain from this practice be- 
cause of the severe penalties imposed under National Socialism for 
violations of the abortion law. 

Since the abortion rate was highest in the large cities, the restric- 
tion of abortion would account for the greatest increase in births in 
the large cities. Due to the fact that there were so many abortions 
in pre-Nazi Germany, it has been estimated that if abortions were 
strictly controlled this alone would more than account for the in- 
creased birth rate in Germany. It is clear that the restriction of abor- 
tions has not been 100 per cent efficient but it seems to have been 
efficient enough to have significantly increased the number of births. 
It may be argued that the decline in abortions was not merely due to 
restrictive policies but that the new financial aids given to parents 
removed the economic pressure leading to abortion, or that the new 
ideology made abortion undesirable in the mind of many people. 
Admittedly, economic helps and the new ideology would and did 
tend to lower the abortion rate, but this does not negate the apparent 
fact that restriction played a prominent role in reducing abortional 
practices and in stimulating the fertility rate. 

While stressing the part the decline in the abortion rate played 
in increasing the number of births, it is also recognized that there 
were, positive motivations leading German couples to want and to 
have larger families. The new economic conditions, no doubt, led 
many to have the children whose conception they would otherwise 
have prevented by the use of natural or artificial birth control. In 
addition, the new ideology inspired at least some with the desire of 
raising up a numerous progeny for the fatherland. 


The War and Demographic Life in Germany 


The present war undoubtedly made it difficult, or impossible, 
for the National Socialists to carry out many of the population 
policies mentioned above, especially the economic measures. It has 


34 Taeuber, op. cit., p. 156, 
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been reported that the Nazi soldiers in the occupied territories of 
Europe beget children by girls or women of the Nordic type and that 
the children were brought back to be raised as German citizens. It is 
also reported that healthy girls having the proper racial qualities were 
brought into Germany, and the honor of bearing children for the Reich 
was forced upon them. To what extent these practices were 
carried out it is hard to estimate. It is known that the Nazi leaders 
have urged unmarried German girls to become mothers in order to 
strengthen the fatherland. We would naturally expect a rather high 
rate of illegitimate births in Germany even among the German wom- 
en. As we have seen, the figures for illegitimate births during the 
period from 1933-1938 denote a lower rate of illegitimacies than 
during the preceding period. However, it is in the years that followed 
1938 that the National Socialists seem to have particularly encour- 
aged child-bearing outside the bonds of marriage, and we have no 
information regarding the number of births to unmarried mothers 
during this period. 

The Germany policy of forced migrations during the war has 
caused what is probably the greatest dislocation of populations in 
history. Instead of creating a homogeneous ethnic group in Ger- 
many, the Nazi program has brought greater ethnic heterogeneity to 
Germany than existed there for some time. E. M. Kulischer in his 
study of population displacements *° estimates that Germany brought 

35 Kugene M. Kulischer, The Displacement of Population in Europe, 
home less than one million Germans as racial repatriates, while she 
gained between six and seven million persons of other nationalities 
who were brought into Germany to do forced labor. In addition 
to this, about two and a half million German civilians moved out 
of the Reich to act as officials in occupied countries, to furnish set- 
tlers, and because of the necessity to evacuate bombed areas. It is 
the opinion of some that it would be futile after the war is over to 
attempt to transfer all these migrants back to the territories from 
which they originally came.*® It is thought that a fairly large num- 
ber of them will remain transplanted. Thus, we can see that after 
the war Germany is going to be very far removed from the Nazi 
ideal of a homogeneous population within the Reich. 

Some have argued that although Germany is militarily defeated, 
she will have won the war because of her population triumphs at 
Montreal, International Labor Office, 1943. 


36 Trene B. Taeuber, “Population Displacement in Europe,” The Annals, 
July 1944, p. 11. 
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the expense of the peoples in the occupied countries. It is pointed 
out that the ruthless extermination of peoples of other nationality 
and the forced separation of husbands and wives have seriously 
thwarted the population of the European countries surrounding 
Germany while the Reich has profited by taking for its own the 
healthy offspring of non-German peoples. Although it is known 
that the events of the war have definitely set back population trends 
in the occupied countries, Germany herself has most probably experi- 
enced a sharp decline in fertility during the past two years. By 1942 
the birth rate had greatly declined, and catastrophies of bombing, 
shortages of food, the death of German soldiers. and the necessity 
for women to work has probably caused the fertility rate to decline 
much more steeply during the years since 1942. It would be well to 
note that despite the rapid increase in the birth rate in the thirties, 
the births in no year were sufficient to give a reproductive rate of 
1.000, that is, to maintain even a stationary population.*” It does 
not seem probable that the policy of forced motherhood and the 
stealing of children from the surrounding countries has been con- 
ducted on a scale large enough to compensate for the factors men- 
tioned above which have depressed the German fertility rate. Thus, 
after the war Germany will not only be defeated militarily but her 
demogranhic life will also have been seriously retarded. When we 
consider that the fertility rate in Southern and Eastern Europe is 
much higher than that in Germany, and that it is estimated that by 
1970 the population of the Soviet Union will probably be three 
times as great as the eighty million in Greater Germany in 1939,%* 
we need not have great fear that after the war Germany will domi- 
nate the continent by sheer force of numbers. 


Conclusion 


In our analysis of population policies under National Socialism 
we have seen that the Nazi leaders faced squarely the problem of a 
rapidly declining population and resolutely took means calculated 
to stop the unfavorable demographic trend. The German censuses 


87 However. in 1940, the vear of most births. Germany almost reached 
the number of births necessarv to maintain a stationarv population; ac- 
cording to Pomuilation Index (April 1944) her net reproduction rate for 
1940 was 0.98. 

38 Dudley Kirk, “Population Changes and the Postwar World,” Amer. 
Sociological Review. Februarv 1944. pn. 32. 

39 See also D. Kirk. “Porulation Trends in Postwar Europe,” The 
Annals, January 1945, pp. 45-56. 
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for the period 1933-1941 seem to indicate that the population pro- 
gram during this period was highly successful from the standpoint 
of notably increasing the birth rate. There are, indeed, certain 
aspects of the National Socialist’s population program that conflict 
with Christian democratic principles, such as the appeal to an arro- 
gant and exaggerated nationalism, the unlimited subjection to the 
government on the part of those who accept economic helps, and 
the policy of encouraging child bearing outside of the bonds of 
matrimony. Such practices as these we should not care to imitate 
in the United States. However, many of the population policies of 
the National Socialists are good in themselves and with certain modi- 
fications could profitably be imitated in this country. Economic 
measures designed to lessen the material hardships of raising a family 
are a real need in the United States. The economic policies devised 
to stimulate large families in Germany set before us procedures from 
which we might choose those adaptable to our own conditions and 
needs. 

The discouragement and suppression by the National Socialists of 
the unnatural practices of abortion and contraception suggest policies 
that are worthy of consideration in this country. Daily in the United 
States the proponents of contraception win new adherents to the 
practice of birth control which is now widespread in this country, 
while the number of abortions per year runs well into the hundred 
thousands. The German experience indicates that a more rigorous 
enforcement of our abortion laws and governmental prohibition of 
propagandizing the use of contraceptives, together with appropriate 
economic measures, would probably exert a noticeable influence in 
helping to check our declining birth rate. To thus mention with 
approval certain features of the National Socialist population pro- 
gram does not imply a commendation of the Nazi socio-political 
structure or the ideology behind it. Rather, it is only within a 
socio-political framework that acknowledges the rights of the in- 
dividual and clearly recognizes the duties of the state that population 
policies can receive an orientation conducive to a healthy family and 
national life. 


Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
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Family Life Among the Pueblo’ 


SISTER MARY HENRY, O.P. 


The ancestors of the historic Pueblo lived, about the beginning 
of the Christian era, in that general region which we call The 
Southwest and notably in that territory which is now included in 
the states of New Mexico and Arizona.' Their homes at first were 
pits dug in the earth and sometimes lined with stone slabs. Their 
corn at first was of one species only — yellow flint with extremely 
small kernels. Rabbits were killed and their fur cut into long strips 
which were woven into blankets. The development of this culture 
was astonishingly rapid. By the seventh century there were a half- 
dozen varieties of corn in use; there was a native cotton which was 
woven into blankets and the turkey was domesticated. Small villag- 
es had been abandoned for cities on the heights, those great cliff 
houses which seem remarkable to us even in this day of skyscrapers. 
Underhill calls these people “‘the first penthouse dwellers of Ameri- 
ca,’ but recalling the fact that they dwelt layer on layer in the closest 
possible contact, we believe that a less glamorous title is the truer: 
“the first (prehistoric) slum dwellers in America.”’ 

Drought and the desire to escape marauding enemies drove these 
city folk down into the plains below, where they wandered in small 
groups seeking a precarious living and hiding from their enemies. 
Here they were found by Fra Marcos of Niza, the Franciscan, in 

* These observations on family life among the Pueblo were assembled 
recently from notes taken several years ago during brief visits to San 
Juan Pueblo, San Felipe and a somewhat longer sojourn in the Mission of 
the Isleta Pueblo. Personal correspondence, and facts gleaned from the 
extensive field notes on Santa Clara Pueblo which were put at my disposal 
by Dr. W. W. Hill of the University of New Mexico, who has remarkable 
mastery of the ethnology of the Southwest, round out my unpublished 
materials. Though my chief interest at the time at which the notes were 
gathered was actually a different aspect of Pueblo culture, I am glad 
to offer whatever I noted that might be of interest on the topic assigned 
for this paper. 

1 See Frank H. H. Roberts, Archeological Remains in the White Water 
District Eastern Arizona Bulletin 121, Bureau of American Ethnology, Pt. 


I. House Types 1939. Introduction has excellent resume of pre-Pueblo 
cultures. 
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1539 and in the following year by Coronado. They were no longer 
prosperous nor numerous: they lived humbly in a dozen villages 
scattered along the Rio Grande in New Mexico and stretched west- 
ward toward Arizona. 


The appearance of Coronado’s train in 1540 was actually a greater 
threat to Pueblo culture than famine or Indian enemies had been. 
The Spaniards, sophisticated, arrogant and completely sure of their 
own superiority intended not only material conquest, but they were 
bent on transforming these “‘quaint savages’ into good Christian 
gentlemen or at least honest peasants cast in the Spanish mold. The 
result of the culture conflict is interesting. Pueblo primitive culture 
must have been built on tremendously deep, tough and resistant roots 
because even today, after four centuries. ethnologists find each pueblo 
set like a little island of primitive life in the flood of the conglomera- 
tion of traits that make up the culture complex of the Southwest area. 


As we look at the Pueblo family today we see some characteristics 
that had their origin in that dim time before the coming of the 
Spaniard. The people then lived the strong, natural family life of 
which Leo XIII speaks in Arcanum divinae. That abuses crept into 
early Pueblo life along with material prosperity was to be expected. 
We know too that toward the end of the great period of Pueblo life 
on the heights, magical practices, witchcraft and the fear of witches, 
and a very unwholesome exaggeration of the powers of certain so- 
cieties must have made life a veritable nightmare of fear to many. 

Now the relatively simple culture of the Pueblo was subjected to 
Spanish influence. How could it survive? The answer to this ques- 
tion seems to lie in the character of the people involved. It seems to 
have been the Pueblo’s quiet ways and his enormous power of re- 
straint that saved not only his culture but himself from anniliation. 

A century after the Spanish occupation when churches and mis- 
sionaries were found in every village and to all appearances the 
Pueblo had accepted the inevitable dominance of Spanish ways there 
came the astounding revolt of 1680. Overnight. the Spanish govern- 
ment learned what uneasy padres had suspected for some time: that 
the Pueblo as a whole were growing profoundly dissatisfied with the 
status quo. As a people they scorned emotional outbursts of any 
kind, yet their calm and tranquil acquiescence was no evidence of 
whole-hearted conversion or sincere approval. In 1680 at a signal 
given simultaneously in every pueblo except Isleta, these Indians, 
ordinarily gentle, conservative, tolerant, hating conflict of any kind 
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and shrinking from bloodshed, rose and swept every European from 
the area in one smashing blow. Then they buried the dead, broke 
the artifacts of the culture they considered intrusive, salvaged what 
seemed to them to be of real value and settled down to ancient ways 
in which they lived for more than a decade. 


At the end of that time the Spanish returned, as of course they 
would return, with a huge force to punish and subdue this rebellious 
people. The Pueblo realized the futility of further struggle against 
such a vastly superior array of men and arms-and made a psychical 
adjustment that was admirable. ‘They accepted the political arrange- 
ments within the pueblo without question; they bowed to the rele- 
gation of their ceremonies of magic to a secondary place in their 
lives and they secured release from the tension thus set up, by a sur- 
reptious fostering of traditional ways in their kivas and by a subtle, 
yet thorough competition for the control of the ideals of their young. 
In a spirit of inarticulate passivity the Pueblo accepted the shift of 
authority from Spain to Mexico and later to the United States. 
Today they solemnly hold the elections decreed and bow to the 
chosen Governors of the pueblos — what harm if, incidentally, the 
cacique exercises a little power as well? 


Until the war put an end to the tourist trade it was customary for 
certain Pueblo to buy, wholesale, from a firm on State Street 
wretched little clay ashtrays and queer little mudbaskets to be sold 
by the children of the pueblo at railroad stations or on highways, to 
passing tourists. It was really a delightful arrangement: the tourists 
were well pleased to secure inexpensive native products to take home; 
the children acquired a little revenue for many useful purposes and 
neither the adult Pueblo nor the children wasted their time in mak- 
ing the monstrosities that these queer Americans desired. Some pot- 
tery, to be sure, was well made, in the pueblo itself, but the patrician 
scorn for the real value of it was summed up in the quiet statement 
of an Indian friend who gave someone a bow! remarking, “‘Be sure 
to put something in this if you want to use it for flowers; it does 
not hold water — it was made for the tourist trade.” 

There is nothing unusual about this artificial relationship be- 
tween a sophisticated and a primitive group. Recently at an air base 
in Africa an American soldier carved a pipe which he sold to a native 
for the exorbitant sum of fifteen dollars only to discover later that 
the native had sold it to another American soldier who was eager to 
secure this priceless relic of primitive art for the modest sum of 
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seventy-five dollars. All who have close contact with primitive peo- 
ple are inclined to lay heavy odds on native shrewdness in any such 
contest of wits as this where familiar materials are involved. 


Much of the friction between the Indians and the Spanish and 
the later difficulties with the Mexicans and Americans arose out of 
the treatment of women of the pueblo. Fundamentally the Pueblo 
insists on monogamy. There may be a natural psychological rea- 
son for this; the Pueblo’s dislike of exuberance or excess of any kind 
extends even to the number of spouses. The Spanish padres encour- 
aged this attitude, of course. 


In ancient times the moiety system took care not only of an 
equitable division of the people for religious ceremonies, for games 
and for political purposes, but it generally believed that the system was 
used also to safeguard against too close an intermarriage. At present 
the moiety system is strong at San Juan, Santa Clara and even at 
Isleta though it is very weak at San Felipe. The last-named is of the 
Keresan language group while the others are Tanoan. Among the 
three Tanoan pueblos mentioned, San Juan and Santa Clara speak 
the same tongue, but do not understand the language spoken at Is- 
leta, though it is closely related. Descent at San Juan and Santa 
Clara is reckoned from both parents though the paternal side seems 
somewhat stronger; at Isleta it is almost wholly paternal, but at San 
Felipe the maternal side is dominant. 


During the depression, young Indians, who had left their native 
pueblo, married and made homes elsewhere, sometimes found them- 
selves stranded, without employment and were obliged to return to 
the pueblo. In one such instance a San Juan girl had married an 
Isletan; they rejoiced over the birth of a baby girl and were amused 
at her quickness in learning both English and Spanish. They vied 
with each other in teaching her the particular language of their re- 
spective pueblos, as they had taught each other. It was necessary 
for the young father to go to another state to seek work. He as- 
sumed responsibility for having his wife and child cared for by his 
people. His mother had married shortly after the death of his father 
a good many years before, as is customary among practically all 
primitive people, and since she was originally from San Felipe, it was 
not surprising that her husband was a man of that pueblo. She 
welcomed her daughter-in-law and the little grandchild who grew 
and prospered at San Felipe as she had not done at Isleta. She spent 
most of her days out-of-doors riding with glee on the back of her 
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’ grandmother and on the backs of the older children of the pueblo, 
all of whom talked only Keresan. When her parents were able to 
reestablish their own home some months later they discovered to 
their dismay that they could not understand their daughter when 
she talked to them nor could she understand what they said to her. 
It was some time before the little family came back to normal life. 


Marriage customs differ somewhat in the various pueblos. In all, 
marriage is not only the affair of the couple who are to be married; 
it is also a matter for negotiation by both sides of the house. Of 
course young people who have gone outside the pueblo to school, 
insist on choosing their mates. There is a very old custom at Santa 
Clara that is somewhat amusing. If a negative answer is to be given 
by the sought-for bride’s family a pumpkin is sent to the would-be 
groom’s family. In common parlance ‘‘He was given a pumpkin,”’ 
connotes much the same as the early native Americanism, ‘‘He was 
given the mitten.”’ 

The strong emphasis on godparents, in all customs related to mar- 
riage and children, may be due to Spanish influence. They are the 
honored guests at the wedding and they are expected to provide a 
feast, as well as the parents. he exchange of rosaries between the 
bride and groom obviously dates from 1692 when Vargas ordered 
each well behaved and Christian Indian to indicate the temper of his 
mind by wearing a rosary around his neck; thus the rosary actually 
was of official significance and the exchange is clearly related to this fact. 

At Santa Clara a woman is usually received into her husband's 
moiety at the time of her marriage. At San Juan, Santa Clara and 
Isleta she shares the ownership of the home with her husband, but 
usually at San Felipe she alone owns it. At Santa Clara the stored 
food supply is under the management of the woman. While only in 
the most primitive households does one find the metate (the board 
on which the corn is ground into flour) used for any except cere- 
monial grinding, the Pueblo woman works very hard. She takes her 
place in the field with her husband and children as a matter of 
course. Sisters who teach in the area have told me that in many in- 
stances women and children work entirely too hard. This is not 
the accepted opinion among my Indian friends although several 
times married women have expressed the opinion that most girls 
marry too young, and that sometimes a husband expects too much 
from his wife and children at certain periods when the farm work 
is very heavy. 
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The fields are usually some distance from the pueblo, and trans- 
portation is shared just as the heavier tasks are shared. Human na- 
ture does not vary in a pueblo any more than it varies in any com- 
munity, Gossip pointed out to me a certain man who rode with his 
wife and children every day to his field by a circuitous route so 
that he would avoid the necessity of sharing his wagon with some 
neighbors, who were also relatives. Pregnancy is no excuse from 
field work. At Isleta we were present at the funeral of an expectant 
mother who had been injured by farm equipment while she worked 
in the field. She and her husband were highly respected in the pueblo 
and were known to be particularly devoted to each other. They had 
several small children and the pity of everyone was aroused. 


The body was carried first to the church for a blessing and then 
down. the road past the irrigation ditch to the cemetery. The priest 
led the way, the stretcher was borne high on the shoulders of the 
men and the group of women assigned to carry the ceremonial jars 
of water walked at the sides; a dirge was sung as we trudged along 
and there was no conversation or lightness such as is common in na- 
tive American culture. On the other hand there was no exhibition of 
excessive grief among the immediate relatives. When the priest had 
blessed the grave and tossed in the first handful of clods all present 
drew near and cast in earth which was tamped down, then the water 
from the jars was emptied into the grave and more earth was packed in. 


The body had been painted by the burial society and after the 
priest withdrew there were several addresses by the head of the corn 
group to which the woman belonged, by the relative who thanked 
everyone for their kindness and finally by the head of the burial 
group. At the irrigation ditch the tools, hands and heads of those 
who had shared in the work of burying were cleansed. In reply to a 
question about the disposal of the children who had been quiet, but 
not so frightened as many children would have been, my informant 
remarked that relatives would take care of the children, of course, 
until the man remarried. (Her tone added an ‘‘of course!’’ to the 
final clause.) 

Women seem to take less part in primitive ritual than they did in 
earlier times. This may be the result of Spanish influence. In cere- 
monial dancing where offices are intended to be filled by women, boys 
are frequently substituted. At a dance we witnessed in the plaza at 
San Felipe, three boys dressed as women served for an orchestra. A 
woman at Isleta, the head of a curing society, has won great prestige. 
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A young girl was dying of severe burns during our visit there. Fa- 
ther Dumarest anointed her, and later remarked: ‘‘I did what I could 
for her, poor soul!’’ Then he added slyly, “I understand I had a 
rival in the business, and it is just as well because I can share the 
blame when she dies. Too many cooks spoiled my broth!” It was 
true that the distraught family had called not only the priest, but 


had brought in the woman who was reputed to be able to cure any 
ailment — even burns. 


The social prestige of women seems to be based on individual 
merit. Popular women are soft-spoken, modest and self-effacing. 
One of the most amusing expressions I have ever noticed on a hu- 
man face was that worn by a Pueblo man who was striving to pre- 
serve decorum and restrain the profound disapproval he felt for a 
voluble Americano who was raising her voice louder and louder as 
she tried to express her meaning to him in English — which he did 
not understand. He finally gave her a look of positive horror and 
walked rapidly away. A friend in commenting upon this incident 
said proudly, ‘““Our women are not like that.”’ 

Old women work enormously hard, but seem to be tenderly 
loved especially by the children over whom they seem to have par- 
ticular responsibility and power. 

The desire for children is strong, as in all primitive groups. Some 
little superstitions are practiced that are not unlike similar supersti- 
tions in native American culture. It is considered wise to have the 
young wife borrow children from her neighbor and keep them near 
her; sometimes little images of a baby are worn in her garments. 
Until recently midwives cared for all births; occasionally now a 
hospital is used. The number four seems to have a special significance 
at Santa Clara; one example of this is the custom of not dressing 
the newborn child for four days. In most pueblos blue corn is the 
usual variety ground to be given to babies and young children. The 
child’s Indian name is not conferred until a personal incident of some 
kind points to it. The tender love between parent and child reminds 
one of passages from the Old Testament and the New. Probably 
the most familiar incident that showed it is that of the old man 
who resisted all efforts to convert him to Christianity. The doctrine 
of the Redemption was incomprehensible to him. ‘‘A God,’’ he 
said, ‘who would let His own Son be killed cannot be my God. No 
father should do that!” 


The solidarity of the family and the permanence of family life 
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is striking. The family accepts responsibility for the conduct of its 
members. In a case of marital difficulties the young man who seemed 
at fault was soundly lectured and effectively disciplined by the mem- 
bers of his family who approached the girl's family and the girl her- 
self, who had fled to them, with gifts and assurances that the culprit 
was contrite. When the season of the dances draws near the attrac- 
tion toward the pueblo becomes irresistible. No hardship of travel 
nor complete emptying of a slender purse will keep the wanderer 
away. He turns up for a few days or even a few hours. The Spanish 
padres were very wise to sympathize with this natural expression of 
the character of a people and bring it all under the hallowing influ- 
ence of the patron saint who presides over the destinies of each pueblo. 

To keep the loyalty of the youth to their own people is the over- 
powering desire of the conservatives of the pueblo who are known as 
the Long-Hairs because of their custom of retaining the primitive 
mode of hairdressing. It is quite generally accepted that in their ef- 
fort to accomplish this aim they have gone to great lengths; instances 
of maiming or fatally wounding certain youthful progressives who 
would neither accept complete exile from the pueblo nor conform to 
certain of its customs or who were believed to have betrayed the faith 
of their people seem to be fairly well authenticated. Exteriorly, the 
Pueblo has accepted alien ways, but he considers he is within his 
rights when he clings to certain practices which he believes will assure 
the permanence of the culture he loves and which have been the 
glory of his people through the centuries. In many of the pueblos it 
has become the custom in recent years to postpone the initiation of 
youth into the ancient ways until their return from school so that 
there will be less likelihood of yielding customs and secrets to un- 
feeling strangers. In several pueblos the Long-Hairs appeared to be 
waging a hopeless struggle against inevitable change until the out- 
break of the present war which has drawn away practically all of 
these progressive youths into service and has left the conduct of af- 
fairs in the pueblo very much to the older men who will have op- 
portunity to re-establish administration as they wish. What will 
happen when these young heroes return? They will bring with 
them the prestige of their bravery and they will also bring possibly 
stronger convictions about the meaning of life and the proper con- 
duct of affairs. Will this new army born and bred in the pueblo come 
back to finish what Coronado’s army began in 1540? Who knows? 


Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
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Towards Postwar Social Cooperation’ 
Eva J. Ross 


It was a wise saying of Thucydides: ‘“Why should we dwell re- 
proachfuly upon the past except in the interest of the present!’’ His 
are wise words, if a worth-while advance is to be made, not only 
because we must always envisage the future and plan for it, but also 
because it is useful to analyse past successes and failures and to build 
upon well accomplished achievements. 

Thus in planning for future social cooperation it is sound com- 
mon sense to examine the organization, method, aims and accomp- 
lishments of the appropriate sections of the League of Nations (Arti- 
cles 23, 24, 25 of the Covenant). It is no Jess within the realm of 
common sense to discuss in some detail the possibilies and aims of 
social cooperation. Most people are aware today that peace is not 
negatively acquired by maintaining organization against oppression. 
It is a positive state. One must not merely think of how to prevent 
war, but of how to promote peace. Positive organization is needed 
for general social welfare. Without regard to changing circum- 
stances, one must have the sure conviction that by promoting security 
and welfare in and among all the nations of the world, one is serving 
the highest interests of one’s own country, as well as the interests of 
the world as a whole. 

Whatever may have been blameworthy in the League, it was not 
ineffectual in its socio-economic affairs. Its welfare objectives may 
have been limited, but they were very sincerely, and successfully, 
carried out. Most people would agree with Cordell Hull’s statement 
made February 2, 1939: ‘“The League of Nations has been re- 
sponsible for the development of mutual exchange and discussion of 
ideas and methods to a greater extent and in many more fields of 
humanitarian and scientific endeavor than any other organization in 
history.... Each step forward in these fields is a step towards the 
establishment of that national and international order which is es- 
sential to real peace.’’ The general welfare work of the League of 


* Paper delivered at a meeting of the Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace, Trinity College, April 2, 1945. 
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Nations stimulated international study and agreement on interna- 
tional standards, in a variety of fields. We are all aware of the useful 
work done by the League in fact finding of various types, in the co- 
ordination of statistics, and in the dissemination of the information 
secured. The League furnished technical personnel, and it prepared 
needed information carefully, through a highly trained staff. Its 
library and its publications were of the highest order. The mandated 
territories were administered under League supervision. The League 
protected the minorities, and it promoted the welfare of backward 
peoples. It discussed and took measures to diminish the scandals of 
native slavery, white slave traffic, and the non-medical use of nar- 
cotics and dangerous drugs. The protection of indigent foreigners, 
of prisoners of war, and especially of women and children was of 
immediate concern to the League, as also were the promotion of 
health, the elimination of pestilence and disease and last, but not 
least, the formation of public opinion and of information about 
peace. Many treaties and agreements were entered into by participat- 
ing nations. These are still operative, and are not likely to be al- 
lowed to go into abeyance. 

Those who framed the Dumbarton Oaks Agreements were fully 
aware of the importance of the social welfare of the world both 
within nations and between them. Organization is essential if all 
the people of the world are eventually to have work available to 
them when they are capable of it; if they are to have adequate food, 
housing and medical care, so that they may enjoy good health; if 
they are to have freedom of speech and of religion, of education and 
of movement, and the right to acquire and transmit property.’ Or- 
ganization does away with frictions between nations, and regulates 
competition by mutual concession. Organization also helps nations 
to work together for a common goal of well-being. The technical 
advantages of international cooperation are already obvious in certain 
fields, for example, the promotion of health through the Opium, 
Narcotics and Social Sections of the Health Office of the League of 
Nations. 


Chapter Nine of the Dumbarton Oaks Agreement made some pro- 
posed arrangements for international economic and social coopera- 
tion. It vests the responsibility for economic and social aims in an 


1Cf. Miss Lenroot’s excellent “Bill of Rights,’ Preliminary Report 
of the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, International Con- 
ciliation, 1941, pp. 385-388. 
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Economic and Social Council, under the higher authority of a Gen- 
eral Assembly. It proposes the establishment of various commis- 
sions of experts, with a permanent staff forming part of a General 
Secretariat. In addition to the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (proposed 
at Bretton Woods), the International Labor Organization, and the 
United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization, these com- 
missions were to include agencies for health, education, cultural pur- 
suits and various economic needs. It is useless to discuss the Dum- 
barton Oaks organization plan here, for it is to be superseded by the 
organization decided upon at the San Francisco Conference. Never- 
theless, it may be well to consider here the organizations which are 
already functioning for the promotion of international well-being, 
and the work which they may be called upon to accomplish. 

A Combined Food Board was created in June 1942 for the pur- 
pose of pooling and distributing all available food resources of the 
United Nations, and of helping in the development of additional 
supplies. In May 1943 the United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture established the Food and Agricultural Organization of 
the United Nations. This Conference envisaged a postwar scarcity of 
food, seed, fertilizers, agricultural machinery and implements. It or- 
ganized an Interim Commission to prepare statements for a later 
permanent world organization regarding the problems of food and 
agriculture. It proposed the expansion of food production between 
the end of the war and the return to normal conditions, It pointed 
to the need of increased acreage to produce food for human consump- 
tion, and the necessity of building up herds, in countries where 
cattle had been ruthlessly slaughtered. Various improvements were 
proposed for farming systems and practices, for credit facilities, in 
prevailing land tenure systems and other matters. Deficiency diseases 
and nutritional needs were discussed at the conference. An interna- 
tional body was proposed to provide mutual assistance and exchange 
information, to stabilize food and agricultural prices, to allocate and 
distribute agricultural supplies, to organize and improve methods of 
distribution, and to coordinate production and consumption. After 
the war and immediate postwar needs have been taken care of, most 
of these matters are obviously those for permanent international or- 
ganization. Food and nutrition problems affect not only consuming 
countries, but those which supply agricultural products, such as the 
Americas, Australia, New Zealand and parts of Asia and Africa. 
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International cooperation would seem to be essential if consuming 
countries are to avoid overproduction and hence want and unem- 
ployment in their own nation. 

The United. Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA) was established in November 1943. This is strictly an 
emergency organization, to be liquidated when the need is over in its 
present form. Its work is to feed the hungry, to care for the sick, to 
clothe the naked, to shelter homeless people, to guard against disease 
among liberated and conquered .peoples (which will save our own 
troops from disease ravages) ; it will also have tu work against traffic 
in women and children, and to deal with the problems of displaced 
persons, the return of United Nations nationals, and of stateless 
persons. Relief and settlement organization should probably be ar- 
ranged through private agencies, but needs may arise again and one 
of the commissions of the proposed international organization may 
well provide for these. Refugee problems are long-term in their 
effect. The number of Jews and others expatriated from Germany, 
and the number of conquered people taken from their homes by the 
hazards of war, cannot all be justly and effectively settled for many 
years to come. Through its Permanent Committee of Migration for 
Settlement, the League of Nations attempted to protect the religious, 
civil, political and language rights of minority peoples, but its efforts 
were considered somewhat feeble and unavailing. Organization to 
see that migrant and minority peoples are justly dealt with will be a 
long-range problem needing permanent organization. The Inter- 
national Labor Office helped with migration and minority problems 
for many years, but it did not consider the task to be wholly within 
its scope. The Nansen office was established in 1931, but is now 
out of existence. 


The International Labor Office (I.L.O.) just referred to had 
work of a specialized kind, as its name implies. It provided a clearing 
house of information on social problems, on the relationship between 
capital and labor, on freedom of association, on regularity of em- 
ployment, limitation of hours, vacations with pay, minimum wages, 
social insurance, workmen’s compensation, good working conditions, 
the prevention of accident and disease, the elimination of child labor. 
Its Native Labor Section dealt with the abuses of dependent colonial 
labor. The I.L.O. held conferences to which each nation was en- 
titled to send two government delegates and one delegate each to 
represent employers and labor. The conferences had no legislative 
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powers, but they drew up and adopted conventions laying down 
minimum standards of labor conditions, and were concerned with 
the practical treatment of native labor and dependent peoples. Sixty- 
seven such conventions were adopted by national legislatures. When 
the San Francisco Conference is closed we shall know whether or not 
the I.L.O. has been allowed to continue, and whether its work has 
been curtailed or increased. If the I.L.O. is to remain, as many hope, 
cértain administrative matters seemed to call for an amendment, The 
administration was previously separate from the League of Nations, 
but its expenses came out of the League funds. It was said that the 
rights of labor were emphasized to the detriment of the rights of 
the employer (which would be expected of an organization to help 
the weaker bargaining power of the ordinary worker). Travel 
funds of delegates were not paid out of general funds, and so were an 
undue burden on states at a distance from I.L.O. headquarters. There 
seemed to be a lack of coordination between the general foreign polli- 
cies of member nations and that pursued by their representatives at 
the I.L.O. 


The need for organization for health during and immediately 
after the war is the concern of UNRRA. That the latter organiza- 
tion recognizes the important work done by the Health Office of 
the League of Nations is proved by the frequent consultations that have 
been made with this Office, temporarily housed in Washington, D. C. 
The League’s Health Bureau and Epidemic Commission did very valu- 
able work. A similar organization, and there seems no reason why it 
should not be the existing one, seems surely needed to prevent dis- 
ease, to promote health, to place the findings of science at the service 
of mankind. Health needs in the immediate future include the keep- 
ing down of epidemics and of such carriers of disease as rats, lice, 
mosquitos. It includes supplying medical care, medicines and soap, 
providing for the shortage of clothing, making housing provision. 
Some of these needs can only be taken care of by a long range pro- 
gram, well planned and executed, and flexible enough to provide for 
movements of population and changed needs. It has been said that 
the Opium and Narcotics Division of the Social Questions Section 
of the League of Nations was never adequately staffed or financed. 
Traffic in dangerous drugs is one for international control and or- 
ganization. 

An International Civil Aviation Organization was envisaged by 
the Chicago Conference of December 1944. Important social and 
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cultural needs are included here, and somewhat beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

A very important part of international social organization will 
be that in the intellectual field. A United Nations Organization for 
Educational and Cultural Reconstruction was proposed by a tenta- 
tive draft in April 1944. Much has already been accomplished pri- 
vately through the Catholic Association for International Peace, Pax 
Romana, the World Students’ Christian Federation, the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, the exchange of professors and students through leading 
universities and cultural societies, and, lately, through the Division 
of Cultural Relations of the Department of State. Textbooks have 
been prepared for liberated and conquered countries. Books and other 
literature can be disseminated more rapidly in the future by micro- 
film methods. The radio is on an international level. All forms of 
educational and general cultural information can now be quickly 
provided internationally, provided a clearing house and advisory 
commission of some kind is organized. The fine library of the League 
in Geneva has an invaluable collection of legal, statistical and tech- 
nical documents. These may well be utilized in the formation of a 
new international intellectual exchange. 

Finally, international publicity organization is needed. It is 
needed not only to disseminate facts and theories about peaceful in- 
ternational organization, but also to be a clearing house of informa- 
tion about the peoples of the world. Publicity for peace is especially 
required — publicity to enable peoples to learn of current issues and 
the theories and facts behind them, so that they can become a con- 
structive part of the solidarity of nations. The Information Section 
of the League Secretariat, organized in 1919-20 was very adequate 
for the times. However, with the great advance in publicity methods 
and in methods of communication, as well as in the educational levels 
in various countries, other techniques and other organization will be 
required in the future. There will be a call for specialists capable of 
good work in their field: publicists and journalists, radio commenta- 
tors, press photographers, exhibition experts, professional lecturers, 
film experts. Here one merely sees vaguely international organiza- 
tion needs of the future. 

There is much work ahead of all those of us who have an educa- 
tion and specialized knowledge and experience. It will be for us to 
imagine needs, aims and means, and then provide the facts or the 
means of securing facts which will help those who are to organize 
for peace not only to set up the framework for it, but to begin to 
fill in the gaps. 


Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 
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A Course in Marriage and the Family 


for Seminarians 


FRANCIS J. FRIEDEL, S.M. 


We are all familiar with some version of the conversation that is 
supposed to have taken place between two Irish women after services 
in which a sermon on matrimony had been given. The preacher ap- 
parently was a young, inexperienced priest. Said Bridget to Nellie: 
“And faith, I wish I knew as little about matrimony as Father 
does.”’ Further comment is not revealed but probably such a state- 
ment could be made about many a priest, particularly in the early 
years of his ministry. 

Nor need this imputation of ignorance be applied to the neo- 
presbyter only. The same can be said with even greater force in 
many cases, of young couples entering into matrimony. Practically 
every other profession demands some specialized preparation for it; 
standards in the professions have steadily been raised. But no pre- 
liminary examinations — barring a perhaps superficial physical 
examination or blood test — are provided to determine the compe- 
tence of individuals who will bear the responsibilities of parenthood. 
Day after day young men and women blithely take upon them- 
selves the obligations of married life thinking little beyond the ro- 
mantic feeling of the moment. Physiologically they have matured, 
but mentally they are still children. 

In view of this unpreparedness on the part of many who are our 
potential fathers and mothers, we should not be unduly critical of 
the priest, who is a celibate by profession, if he is not too fully 
equipped with information concerning the delicate involvements of 
marital and parental relations. No profession demands such a catho- 
licity of skills, knowledge, and techniques as does the priesthood. The 
priest, notably the parish priest, is expected to be economist, financier, 
educator, executive, builder, social worker, civic leader, counsellor as 
well as preacher and minister of the sacraments. Some men may 
make good ‘‘sacristy priests,’’ that is, priests who are eminently 
spiritual but will not go beyond the strictly sacerdotal functions 
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while others may be lost in the multiplicity of tasks over and above 
these that pertain immediately to the priestly character. 

While we recognize the incessant demands made upon the priest 
in so many spheres of activities, there is pressing need for the priest 
to be in a position to cope with the many social problems that come 
before him almost constantly. It seems obvious that the priest 
should have some background in the general principles of sociology 
— factors underlying social life, social processes, social institutions. 
His is a form of supernatural social work. He must have some con- 
cept of the functioning of man in group life. His is a social role in a 
preeminent manner. No one will gainsay the fact that the priest 
ordinarily has a high social status; he is recognized by Catholic and 
non-Catholic alike. He is by his very ministry constituted as a 
leader; his word is, in many instances, law; his opinion has great 
weight; his authority is generally unquestioned. He should there- 
fore, have at least an applied knowledge of social principles in rela- 
tion to his status and role. 

In addition to receiving a course in general sociology, the semi- 
narian should also have the opportunity of at least a semester’s work 
in a course on marriage and the family. Bishops and rectors of 
seminaries may rightly claim that the curriculum of the major semi- 
nary is rather heavily crowded already; this is especially true in the 
present period of acceleration. However, this course could be given 
as part of the ordinary college curriculum followed by preparatory 
seminarians. This is as good a time as any to receive some of the 
training a priest should have in counselling. There ought not to be a 
neatly drawn line of distinction drawn between the preparatory and 
the major seminary. Both periods of training are integral parts of 
the total program of preparation. An ideal opportunity presents it- 
self for a specific course on the family when prep seminarians receive 
college training separate from that of lay students. It is such a group 
as this that I have in mind in this discussion. 


Why? 


Why a specific course on marriage and the family? Because, first 
of all, the priest is the primary instrument in the hands of the 
Church to help in the conservation of the family as the basic unit 
of society. It is a truism to say that the status of the family deter- 
mines the condition of a given society; society deteriorates when the 
family declines; society holds a high position if the family is in hon- 
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or. At no time in history has there been such concerted action to sap 
the foundations of the family. The priest cannot lose sight of the 
basic interests of society; he must do all that lies in his power to 
maintain the integrity of the family. He is, by office, constituted the 
guardian of the marriage bond. A responsibility full of social sig- 
nificance rests upon him; he cannot evade it; he cannot avoid it 
without being a renegade to his calling. 

As a corollary to what has been said, it may be asserted that 
the Church's own condition is contingent upon that of the family 
in any given society. Has the Catholic Church made the gains in 
this country that it should have in the course of its existence on 
American soil? Catholics, in fact, constitute only a relatively small 
proportion of the total population of the United States. Looking 
back into its history and its present situation, we may say that the 
Catholic Church is largely an urban institution in America. This 
fact has been noted by many with a certain amount of alarm. The 
cities do not reproduce themselves and the Church is not sufficiently 
strong in the rural areas of the country. This weakness is gradually 
but slowly being corrected through the enterprise of many zealous 
priests and religious and laymen. 

Is it, therefore, to the interest of the Church that strong interest 
be shown in the family to promote its well-being in every possible 
way. The Catholic Church has been known to be the only bulwark 
of modern times to fight against the forces that seek to destroy the 
family. The Catholic Church stands practically alone in maintain- 
ing the indissolubility of the marriage bond in face of the claims 
of states to authority in breaking the marriage relationship. The 
Church has been alone too in resisting the strong propaganda in fa- 
vor of birth prevention; Margaret Sanger recognizes that her vicious 
program of race suicide would make greater strides were it not for 
what she calls the ‘‘organized opposition of the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy.”’ 

The priest, by his very position, may be said to hold in his hands 
the fate of society and of the Church. He is in a strategic position to 
safeguard and to strengthen the family. How can he know of this 
important role that he must play unless he has some knowledge, 
from a sociological standpoint, of the essentials of marriage relation- 
ships and family living. He should, of course, have considerable 
experiential knowledge of family life derived from his own past. In 
all probability his own home life was of a relatively normal char- 
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acter; he could have had some occasion too of witnessing some patho- 
logical conditions existing in other families with which he may have 
come into contact. But he can and should get a much broader view 
based on the observations and conclusions of experts in the field of 
family life. 

It may be objected that a considerable amount of attention is 
given to the subject of the sacrament of matrimony in the seminary 
course in moral theology. The importance of this subject is certainly 
recognized in seminaries both from the canonical and the moral 
standpoint. What is here emphasized? The conditions for the 
validity and licitness of the marriage contract, the rights and duties 
of husband and wife, of parents and children. This may seem like 
oversimplification but much of the discussion in canon law and 
theology centers about these and related points. There are many 
other approaches which are equally necessary but which are outside 
the sphere of these special disciplines. Among these would be the 
sociological which implies also the psychological. There is a ten- 
dency in priests largely because of their training to stress the philo- 
sophical and theological approaches; no one will gainsay their im- 
portance and value but this should not imply the neglect of other 
methods which are of great significance, 

The seminarian should, in the course of his college and semi- 
nary days, receive the training that comes from the social sciences. So 
much of his priestly career will be directly concerned with the family 
or marriage that he must have the preparation for his work over and 
above the valid and licit reception of the sacrament of matrimony 
on the part of the contracting parties who come to the priest for 
the guidance and direction which they need. 


The only point I wish to make here is that the seminarian and 
priest must furnish the complement to his canonical and theological 
training with respect to matrimony. This he can do by getting a 
grasp of the sociological implications in the marriage and family 
relationships. His canon law and theology will guide him in deter- 
mining whether the conditions as set down by God and His Church 
are fulfilled for a valid and licit marriage or whether the marital obli- 
gations are being carried out but he needs more than that to deter- 
mine whether the contracting parties are suited to each other, whether 
the probabilities are in favor of a successful marriage, whether the 
man and woman will make a competent and responsible father and 
mother, and so forth. 
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A final reason is suggested by the mention of judgments or 
decisions that the priest may have to make. The priest, whether he 
wishes it or not, is necessarily called upon in his parish work to do 


- a great deal of counselling. I have referred to the prestige a priest 


generally enjoys. As is so frequently the case when a person has be- 
come an authority in some respect, it is assumed that he can speak 
authoritatively in many others. It is a tribute to a priest’s standing 
in a community when he is called upon to pass judgment or give de- 
cisions in many fields. There are, however, matters in which he 
should strive for great skill; many of these are related to morality 
and hence he should have special competence in such questions. It is 
not to be denied that the priest is obliged to do much marriage coun- 
selling. Every Catholic contemplating marriage in the Church will 
necessarily be brought into contact with some priest in order to take 
care of at least the minimum essentials. In most dioceses, some form 
of instruction preparatory to marriage is required. This is a type of 
general counselling. But frequently there are certain problems, some 
of them quite intricate, that demand help in solving them. Some- 
times it is a question of difference of faith, sometimes obstacles raised 
by parents or ‘in-laws, sometimes cases of pre-marital relationships, 
etc. One of the great problems that has confronted our young people 
during the past few years has been the one as to whether a couple 
should get married when a boy is already in the service or is about 
to enter the armed forces of the country. Needless to say, this is not 
a question that can be answered by a simple ““Yes’’ or ‘‘No,”’ but it is 
typical of many questions that do arise and for which the priest must 
help to provide the answer while leaving the final responsibility to 
the young people themselves. 

It seems to me that this field of guidance on the part of the priest 
is largely virgin territory. Principles are laid down for his direction 
with respect to the sacrament of penance but there are great limita- 
tions to the amount of direction that can be given in the confessional. 
Guidance has received considerable attention in education but the 
priest is largely left to his own devices in developing his techniques 
through the trial-and-error process. As we have said, much of the 
priest’s counselling has to do with individuals contemplating mar- 
riage or with those who have already assumed the obligations of the 
marriage and parental state. The seminarian should, it seems to me, 
receive at least some general training in the techniques of counselling. 
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Content of the Course 


This last observation leads me to answer the question: what do 
you think should be taught in such a course in marriage and the 
family as given to prospective priests? 

There should be an approach which should differ from any other 
in a course in marriage and the family. The priest, by his very voca- 
tion, cuts off from himself the possibility of entering into the mar- 
riage state and establishing a family of his own. And yet, by this 
same vocation, he is called upon to direct others in their vocation to 
marry and found a family. Hence, while studying the general prin- 
ciples and factors underlying marriage and family life, he must in- 
vestigate these matters in the light of counselling. This, it seems to 
me, is what may be termed the formal object of the course — the 
particular angle from which every question or most questions should 
be treated. In other words, the content of such a course, objectively 
speaking, may not differ radically from any other course on mar- 
riage and the family; the subject matter will be essentially the same 
but it is the special mode of treatment which will make the important 
difference. Some aspects that might ordinarily be treated in a Catho- 
lic college course for lay students might well be omitted in this 
course because these aspects are treated ex-professo in canon law or 
theology. On the other hand, legal requirements for the minister or 
officiant should receive special attention insofar as the priest is obliged 
to be familiar with these. 


I should like to present here a tentative general outline for the 
course we are here considering. On this outline might be constructed 
a more extensive syllabus. 


1. Basic concepts: sociological significance of family; bases and 
structure; functions of the family. 

2. The modern American family. 

3. Boy meets girl: growing up: getting acquainted; courtship; 
dating. 

4. The sex problem: principles: attitudes; applications of prin- 
ciples. 

5. Marriage: contract and sacrament. Marriage and the state; 
marriage and the Church. 

6. Choosing the right one: physical fitness; mental and moral 
competence; mixed marriages. 

7. Engagement, wedding, honeymoon. 
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8. Choosing and furnishing the home. 

9. Family finances. 

10. Rights and duties of married couples: husband-wife relation- 
ships; adjustments. 

11. Birth control: natural and artificial. 

12. Children: birth and rearing. 

13. Parent-child relationships. 

14. Feeding and clothing the family. 

15. Family recreation. 

16. Broken homes: death, desertion, separation, divorce. 

17. Family integration. 


I might immediately add that this syllabus will be subjected to 
actual trial starting this coming week. Although I have taught the 
course in marriage and the family to mixed groups of lay students 
this will be the first time I shall present it exclusively to a group of 
prep seminarians. Probably in a year from now I should have more 
to say on the subject at least from the standpoint of the reaction of 
the students. It would take at least four or five more years to find 
out whether such a course has any real value for the future priest. 
These young men will then have had the opportunity of applying 
some of the principles learned. 

It would be sheer conceit to suppose that a course in marriage and 
the family, no matter how extensive or comprehensive it may be, is 
going to fit the seminarian overnight to give sound advice to boys 
and girls contemplating marriage or to husband and wives with 
marital or parental problems. We should not forget that sometimes 
the priest is the first one to be approached in the solution of prob- 
lems; just as frequently, he is the last one to be sought for advice 
when perhaps the situation has reached such a pass that little or 
nothing can be done. 

More than once the priest serving as adviser will find himself 
stymied because of the ignorance, lack of good will, failure to co- 
operate on the part of those seeking assistance. 

Just as in teaching, men and women learn how to teach by teach- 
ing, so in counselling learned by experience in counselling. But 
this does not eliminate the need of at least a theoretical preparation 
because courses in methods are based or should be based on the ex- 
perience of others. One thing that is learned from experience is that 
no two cases will ever be exactly alike because the background, intel- 
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ligence, character, etc., of each individual differ so much from those 
of any other individual. Here precisely lies the challenge to each 
priest to face each marriage and family problem as a distinct adven- 
ture in the domain of human relationships. To him is committed, 
in part at least, the maintenance of the dignity, the beauty, the in- 
tegrity of the Catholic family. For this responsibility he needs ade- 
quate preparation. 


Trinity College, Sioux City, lowa 
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NOTES OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 








Books for a Sociology 
Library* 
EDWARD A. MARCINIAK 


Early in 1945, the American 
Catholic Sociological Society sent 
out a questionnaire which asked 
ACSS members to list the twenty- 
five books which they considered 
to be ‘‘necessary for the sociology 
library of a Catholic college.”’ 
At the direction of Rev. Ralph 
A. Gallagher, S.J., executive- 
secretary, I assumed personal re- 
sponsibility for putting the ques- 
tionaire replies (forty-three of 
them) into form for publication. 

Since almost three hundred 
different books were mentioned, 
it became desirable to extend the 
original list to fifty books. This 
roster is not intended to provide 
a minimum list of books sufficient 


*The executive committe of the 
American Sociological Society has 
collected a list of 103 representative 
books in sociology published in the 
U. S. since the beginning of 1939. 
[American Sociological Review, De- 
cember 1944, 9(6):693-5.] The 
executive committee picked those 
books which were most representa- 
tive “of the research and scholarly 
production” in sociology since 1939. 
Only four books, An American Di- 
lemma, Sociology, Population Prob- 
lems, Introductory Sociology (Suth- 
erland), appear on both the ASS and 
ACSS lists. 


for a sociology library; it mere- 
ly proposes to publicize those 
books which the American Catho- 
lic sociologist considers to be most 
important in the teaching of 
sociology. Several of the sociol- 
ogists, in marginal notes on their 
questionnaires, pointed out that 
no college should attempt a soci- 
ology program with fewer than 
two hundred carefully chosen 
references. 

Each book mentioned on the 
questionnaire received one vote. 
As listed here the books include 
those fifty which received the 
most votes. The volumes receiv- 
ing the most votes, History of 
Social Thought, is ranked first; 
the book with the second largest 
number of votes, Fundamental 
Soctology, is placed second, etc. 

All books mentioned at least 
five times are on this list. It does 
not, however, included the En- 
cyclopedia of Social Sciences or 
any of the various compilations 
of papal encyclicals, since they 
are standard reference works and 
were mentioned by practically all 
of the sociologists who replied. 


The Fifty Books 


1. Furfey, Paul Hanly, History of 
Social Thought. Macmillan, 
1942. 

2. Ross, Eva J., Fundamental So- 
ciology. Bruce, 1939. 

3. LaFarge, John, Race Question 
and the Negro. Longmans, 1943. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


a3; 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
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LeClerq, Jacques, Marriage and 
the Family. Pustet, 1941. 
Murray, Raymond W., Intro- 
ductory Sociology. Croft, 1935. 
Murray, Raymond W., and 
Flynn, Frank T., Social Prob- 
lems, Crofts, 1938. 

Haas, Francis J., Man and So- 
ciety. Century, 1930. 
Nell-Breuning, Oswald _ von, 
Reorganization of Social Econ- 
omy, Bruce, 1936. 

Schmiedeler, Edgar, Introduc- 
tory Study of the Family, Cen- 
tury, 1930. 

Muntsch, Albert, Cultural An- 
thropology, Bruce, 1934. 
Willigan, Walter L., and O’Con- 
nor, and John J., Sociology, 
Longmans, 1940. 

Bruehl, Charles, Pope’s Plan for 
Social Reconstruction, Devin- 
Adair, 1939. 


. Jarrett, Bede, Social Theories of 


the Middle Ages, 
Bookshop, 1942. 
Cahill, R. E., Framework of the 
Christian State, Gill, 1932. 
Dawson, Christopher, Judge- 
ment of the Nations, Sheed, 1942. 
Myrdal, Gunnar, An American 
Dilemma, Harper, 1944. 
O’Grady, John, Introduction to 
Social Work, Century, 1928. 
Sorokin, Pitirim, Contemporary 
Sociological Theories, Harper, 
1928. 

Furfey, Paul Hanly, Fire on the 
Earth, Macmillan, 1936. 
Ligutti, Luigi, and Rawe, John 
C., Rural Roads to Security, 
Bruce, 1940. 

Michel, Virgil, Christian Social 
Reconstruction, Bruce, 1937. 
Sutherland, Robert L., and 
Woodward, Julian L., Introduc- 
tory Sociology, Lippincott, 1937. 
Walsh, Mary Elizabeth, Ameri- 


Newman 


24, 


25. 


26. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


can Social Problems, Appleton- 
Century, 1942. 

Husslein, Joseph, Christian So- 
cial Manifesto, Bruce, 1931. 
Dawson, Christopher, Religion 
and the Modern State, Sheed, 
1936. 

Maclver, Robert, Society, Far- 
rar, 1937. 

National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, A Manifesto on 
Rural Life, Bruce, 1939. 

Ryan, John A., Distributive 
Justice, Macmillan, 1942. 
Schwer, Wilhelm, Catholic Social 
Theory, Herder, 1940. 

Weir, Eligius, Criminology, 
Inst. for the Scientific Study of 
Crime, 1941. 

Thompson, Warren, S., Popula- 
tion Problems, McGraw, 1942. 
Furfey, Paul Hanly, Three 
Theories of Society, Macmillan, 
1937. 

Mueller, Franz, and Sieber, S. 
A., Social Life of Primitive Man, 
Herder, 1941. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nim- 
koff, Meyer F.., Sociology, Hough- 
ton, 1940. 

Kerby, William J., Social Mis- 


sion of Charity, Macmillan, 
1924, 

President Hoover’s Research 
Committe on Social Trends, 


Recent Social Trends, McGraw, 
1933. 
Murray, Raymond W., Man’s 


Unknown Ancestors, Bruce, 
1943. 
Ryan, John A., and Boland, 


Francis J., Catholic Principles 
of Politics, Macmillan, 1940. 
Schmiedeler, Edgar, Readings 
on the Family, Century, 1931. 
Brown, F. J., and Roucek, J. S., 
Our Racial and National Minori- 
ties, Prentice Hall, 1937. 
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41, Schmiedeler, Edgar, Better 
Rural Life, Herder, 1938. 

42. House, Floyd, Development of 
Sociology, McGraw, 1936. 

43. Sturzo, Luigi, The True Life, 
Catholic University, 1943. 

44, Corrigan, J. M., and O’Toole, G. 
(Eds.), Race, Nation, Person, 
Barnes, 1944. 

45. Eppstein, John, Catholic Tradi- 
dition and the Law of Nations, 
Burns, 1935. 

46. Gonella, Guido, World to Recon- 
struct, Bruce, 1944. 

47. Fairchild, Henry Pratt, Diction- 
ary of Sociology, Philosophical 
Library, 1944. 

48. Daugherty, Carroll, Labor Prob- 
lems in American Industry, Har- 
court, 1941. 

49. Furfey, Paul Hanly, Mystery ef 
Iniquity, Bruce, 1944. 

50. Sturzo, Luigi, Inner Laws of So- 
ciety, Kenedy, 1944. 


A High School List 


Members of the ACSS were 
also asked to list the books which 
they considered to be indispens- 
able for the sociology library of 
a Catholic high school. Slightly 
over one hundred different books 
were mentioned. The reference 
work receiving the most votes was 
one of the various compilations 
of papal social encyclicals and is 
omitted from this list for the same 
reason as it was on the college list. 

The following twenty books, 
in the order of their popularity, 
were mentioned most frequently 
on the questionnaires turned in. 


1. Haas, Francis J., Man and So- 
ciety, Century, 1930. 


2. 


10. 


11, 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


iM. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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O’Brien, Sister Mary Consilia, 
Christian Social Principles, 
Kenedy, 1941. 

Ross, Eva J., Sound Social Liv- 
ing, Bruce, 1941. 

LaFarge, John, The Race Ques- 
tion and the Negro, Longmans, 
1943. 

Adams, E. L. Dark Symphony, 
Sheed, 1941. 

Furfey, Paul Hanly, Fire on the 
Earth, Macmillan, 1936. 
Michel, Virgil, Christian Social 
Reconstruction, Bruce, 1937. 
Murray, Raymond W., Intro- 
ductory Sociology, Croft, 1935. 


. O’Brien, Sister Mary Consilia, 


Catholic 
1939. 
Ross, Eva J., Fundamental So- 
ciology, Bruce, 1939. 
Schmiedeler, Edgar, Readings 
on the Family, Century, 1931. 
Confrey, J. B., Social Studies, 
Benziger, 1934. 

Day, Dorothy, House of Hospi- 
tality, Sheed, 1939. 

Furfey, Paul Hanly, Fire on the 
Earth, Macmillan, 1936. 
Ligutti, Luigi, and Rawe, John 
C., Rural Roads to Security, 
Bruce, 1940. 

National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Social Action Pamph- 
lets (Various publication dates.) 
Robinson, Leo, and Christoph, 
Van Francis, Introductory So- 
ciology, Loyola University, 1942. 
Ross, Eva J., Rudiments of So- 
ciology, Bruce, 1934. 

Ross, Eva J., and Kilzer, Ernest, 
American Democracy, Bruce, 
1944, 

Walsh, Mary Elizabeth, Saints 
and Social Work, Preservation 
of the Faith, 1937. 


Sociology, Kenedy, 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 








In the last several months the 
office of the executive-secretary 
has been the recipient of numer- 
ous requests for syllabi, outlines, 
materials, suggestions, etc. for 
high school courses in sociology 
and social sciences. The execu- 
tive-secretary would appreciate 
hearing from ACSS members as 
to what they are doing in this 
field and as to any ideas they may 
have on the high school curricu- 
social 


lum in sociology and 


science. If there is sufficient re- 
sponse to this request, the execu- 
tive-secretary promises that the 
results will be compiled together 
for publication in a later issue of 


the REVIEW. 


o i) 6 


Fordham University: To pro- 
mote the study of political soci- 
ology, the faculties of the social 
sciences and history of Fordham 


University graduate school have 
cooperated together in forming 
the Burke Society, Professor Ross 
J. S. Hoffman is acting as chair- 
man. The first meeting held on 
May 21, 1945, discussed De Toc- 
queville’s Democracy in America, 
which has just been re-edited in 
English. Dr. Timasheff and Fa- 
ther Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., 
ACSS members, participated in 
the panel discussion. 


x) 6 x) 


Corrigenda 

In Franz Miueller’s article, 
“The Rise of Modern Society,” 
ACSR, 6(1):33-41, March 
1945, the following correction 
should be made: 

Line 8, page 33: ‘‘were in- 
tended or, more correctly,’ should 
read: ‘‘were identical or, more 
correctly,’’. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 











Editors: 


BERNARD MULVANEY, C.S.V., Catholic University 
and 
Eva J. Ross, Trinity College 


Inner Laws of Society: A New Sociology. By Don Luigi Sturzo. 
Te York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1944. Pp. xxxvit314. 
3.50. 


The author of this book is known to us primarily as a great 
Italian social reformer and statesman who opposed Mussolini and 
his policies at a time when Fascism, though not accepted, was yet 
considered socially and intellectually respectable in many of the 
world’s capitals. It was probably only with his publication of The 
True Life — Soctology of the Supernatural |Washington, D. C., 
1943] that many became aware of the fact that Father Sturzo is 
also a social thinker and social theorist of the first rank. 

The present book was first published 10 years ago in French under 
the title Essai de Sociologie (Paris, 1935). The English translation 
is from the original manuscript in Italian, yet revised to date. The 
sub-title should, it seems, have been omitted since even if we inter- 
pret the term and concept “‘sociology’’ in a rather liberal sense, the 
book does not, for the most part, deal with sociology. Most of the 
contents are devoted to problems of social philosophy, philosophy 
of history and political sociology. In fact, the Introduction of some 
twenty-six pages can be regarded as a complete social philosophy in a 
nutshell, though it includes also preliminary observations to what 
might be called a sociology of civilization or of history, somewhat 
akin to Alfred Weber’s Kultursoztologte. 

The book is divided into two main parts, the first dealing with 
the ‘‘forms,” the second with the “‘syntheses’’ of sociality. After 
discussing sociality in general, Father Sturzo enters into a historico- 
sociological analysis of what he considers the primary forms funda- 
mental to social life, viz., the family form, the political form and the 
religious form. Two chapters on the “‘secondary forms’’ such as 
economy, international community, and the particular societies con- 
clude Part One. He then proceeds, in Part Two, to the study of the 
social syntheses, ‘‘which give coherence, movement, and perpetuity 
to the social forms.”’ (p. 158). 

Wherever the author deals with historical facts as well as with 
problems of a concrete nature and actual political importance his in- 
quiries are extraordinarily instructive and stimulating. But his theo- 
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retical discussions suffer very much under the highly technical lan- 
guage which he uses and which might render it unfit even for use in 
graduate classes. Though the publisher expressly says that the book 
is not to be thought of as a text but is intended for the general reader. 
it is difficult to imagine how anyone not initiated into the history of 
the philosophical problems of social life and in the pertinent termi- 
nology could ever master this book without guidance. Even the 
social philosopher in whose hands it really belongs, may here and 
there despair of the possibility of ‘‘translating’’ its content in such 
a way as to make it comprehensible to his own audience or his readers. 


It is not so much the profundity of the study which accounts for 
this difficulty as the obscure language employed and the copious use 
of rare if not strange terms. Scores of passages could be quoted 
which, when taken out of their context are completely unintelligible, 
but even with their context appear unnecessarily complicated. This 
reviewer because of his own experiences, sincerely sympathizes with 
the translator and fully understands her and the author’s natural 
desire to coin words when meeting with seemingly unsurmountable 
difficulties of translation. But the question remains whether such 
tefms as statalism, unicity, infra-statal, jusnaturalist, possibilist, 
majoritarian, deolontogical’ etc., really solve these difficulties. At 
least a glossary should have been added explaining these new terms 
as well as the numerous other more current technical terms used in a 
new or very special sense (as, e.g., “historicism’’)? For this and 
other reasons it is to be regretted that the book has no index and 
contains no references to sources other than the Bible and the 
author’s own publications. 

Don Sturzo quite frequently refers to facts and data of cultural 
anthropology without giving his sources or authorities so as to en- 
able the reader to get further information on these statements and 
propositions. Though the author does not deny the possibility that 
originally there prevailed monogamy, he seems to think it the result 
of a progressive development during which slavery, polygamy, etc., 
“lost their ethical bases” (pp. 17, 43f., 83). We shall find, he writes 
on page 18, “that the polygamic family, answering to the require- 
ments of its environment, would be relatively more rational than a 
monogamic family transplanted into an unsuitable environment.” 
Statements of this kind are, obviously, of great consequence and if 
their philosophical implications and ethnological verifications cannot 
be discussed in the book, the reader should be referred to pertinent 
sources which further expound these matters. 


The same applies, in a way, to Father Sturzo’s concept of society. 
Without further explanation his definition is apt to be misinterpreted. 
Though he explicitly rejects an individualistic conception of society 
(p. 47) and, at times, even goes rather far in stressing man’s de- 


1 Or was deontological meant? 
2 Somewhat odd is the frequent use of the phrase “human process” 
without the article. 
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pendence on society, quite many of his statements on this point seem 
to have a nominalistic ‘“‘slant.’’ In view of the world havoc wrought 
by totalitarianism, which conceives of society as a substance, it is 
indeed necessary to emphasize the dignity of the individual person 
and his decisive rdle in society. But we need not go so far as to deny 
even the quasi-hypostatic mode of being of society (p. 61). Don 
Sturzo insists that society is ‘‘merely an abstract concept’”’ (p. 3), 
“a datum of historical consciousness’ (ibid.). ‘the human individu- 
al taken in his concreteness and complexity’’ (p. xiv), ‘‘a logical 
abstraction”’ (tbid.). ‘‘a sum total of individuals’ (ibid.), ‘‘nothing 
other than communicated and actuated thought” (p. 15), a “pro- 
jection of individuals” (p. xvii), “‘essentially the coexistence of in- 
dividuals’’ (p. 299), etc. Though all these statements can be given 
a sound and satisfactory interpretation, it would not be surprising if 
some readers get the notion that society is not a reality but merely a 
figment of the imagination. . Especially puzzling in this connection 
is the role which ‘“‘consciousness’ plays ‘in Don Sturzo’s system : 
Society ‘“‘resolves itself into consciousness’ (p. 300): justice is ‘an 
act of consciousness’’ (p. 237); authority is “‘responsible, unifying, 
active consciousness’ (p. 301 et al.): the specific element of everv 
international community is the ‘‘consciousness of moral affinity’’ 
(p. 130); autonomy is a consciousness (p. 92) ete. 

There are many other things which this reviewer would like to 
discuss, such as Sturzo’s interpretation of Marxism. his concept of 
authority, of friendship, of the common good of the state, etc., but 
limitation of space makes this impossible. However. in conclusion, 
it should be stated that the book is extraordinarily thought-provok- 
ing: especially the concluding chapters dealing with the totalitarian 
state, are masterpieces of well-balanced criticism of this modern men- 
ace of humanity. Any teacher of political science will use them with 
great profit. 

FRANZ MUELLER 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Demoaraphic Studies of Selected Areas of Ranid Growth. New 
York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1944. Pp. iv+160. $1. 


This publication contains the proceedings of a round table on 
population problems at the twentv-second annual conference of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund, April 12-13. 1944. The papers had al- 
ready appeared in the July and October issues of the Fund’s Ouarter- 
ly. The areas selected for study are Japan. India, Eastern and South- 
ern Eurone. the Near East, and Egvnt. The concluding paner, by 
Frank W. Notestein, is concerned with “problems of policy in rela- 
tion to areas of heavy population pressure. 

Sociologists have come to exnect high scholarship in the publica- 
tions of the Milbank Memorial Fund. Their expectations will again 
be realized here. Each paper is written by an expert, who had access 


8Cf. L. v. Wiese, Sociology, New York, 1941, pp. XI-XITI. 
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to sources not ordinarily available. ““The studies presented draw on 
certain materials developed in cooperation with the Economic, Finan- 
cial and Transit Department of the League of Nations and with the 
generous financial assistance of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. They also draw on materials prepared for the Division of 
Geography and Cartography of the Department of State.’ 

While each paper varies somewhat in technique, the general ap- 
proach is to present demographic trends as far back as the statistics 
are reliable, and to extrapolate them. Tables, charts, and density 
maps supplement the textual material. Every paper indicates that 
the areas studied are actually faced with population pressure on the 
means of subsistence, or soon will be. “The immediate and pressing 
demographic problem, therefore, is the early reduction of the poten- 
tialities for future growth” (p. 152). ‘“The goal can be achieved, 
if at all, only by an integrated program of modernization, designed 
to establish a social milieu in which fertility will come under con- 
trol” (p. 157). These quotations are from Notestein’s paper, but 
they are typical of the solutions proposed in the other papers. One 
is reminded of Chesterton. He wrote somewhere that if there are ten 
little boys who need hats and there are only eights hats, the easiest 
solution is to cut off the heads of two of the little boys and the hats 
will exactly go around. Is sociology so bankrupt that this is the only 
solution some of its scholars have to offer? 

EDWARD J. KAMMER, C.M. 
De Paul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 


The Soctal Message of the Early Church Fathers. By Igino Giordani. 
Translated by Alba I. Zizzamia. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1944. Pp. x+356. $4. 


Holy Scripture and tradition are the twin “‘sources of revelation” 
from which the Church draws her supernatural teaching. Since this 
is true of Catholic doctrine in general it is true also of the specific 
field of social doctrine. It is therefore important that the Catholic 
sociologist should familiarize himself with these sources. In the 
past. however, he has been handicapped by the lack of good mono- 
graphic studies of the sources of revelation from the social stand- 
point. 

Igino Giordani. a brilliant Italian scholar at present connected 
with the Vatican Library, has in large part supplied this lack by 
three recent volumes. The Soctal Message of Jesus. also translated 
by Dr. Zizzamia, was reviewed in these columns by Fr. Ernest Kil- 
zer in the December, 1943 issue. J! Messaggto sociali degli Apostoli, 
the second volume in logical order. is as yet untranslated. The third 
volume is the work now being reviewed. It is a particularly welcome 
addition to the series because the social thought of the early Fathers 
has been especially neglected. Giordani has some rivals in his expo- 
sition of New Testament social thought: but the reviewer knows of 
no book other than the present one which treats the social thought of 
the early Fathers in a comprehensive way. 
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Besides the texts of the Fathers themselves there are a few other 
scattered sources which throw light on the social thought of the 
early Church. There are the apocrypha, the acts of the martyrs, the 
inscriptions, the papyri, and the data of archaeology. It is gratifying 
to note that Giordani has conceived his subject broadly and has taken 
advantage of these sources wherever they could prove helpful. His 
treatment is therefore somewhat broader than a strict interpretation 
of the title might suggest. He has discussed the social thought of the 
early Church not merely as it is to be found in patristic texts but as 
it is discoverable in all available sources. 

In the compass of a short review it is difficult to summarize the 
ground which Giordani covers. He takes a very broad view of his 
field and devotes some attention even to such peripheral subjects as 
art and literary style which throw some indirect light on social 
thought. The usual topics which one would expect to find in such 
a book are adequately covered, topics such as the family, education, 
Church and state, wealth, labor, social welfare, patriotism, and the 
ethics of war. 

Perhaps the most immediate and pressing social issue faced by the 
early Fathers was the practical relation between the Christian con- 
cept of life and the surrounding paganism. The issue came to a head 
most dramatically, of course, in the case of the martyrs; but actually 
it was a very pervasive question which had its ramifications in all 
departments of life. It arose even in regard to a minor point such as 
literary style. Should Christian writers imitate the style of accepted 
pagan models when writing in defense of the Church or should they 
consciously strive to make their works different in form, as well as in 
matter, from those of their pagan contemporaries? 

There were those who tried to minimize the differences between 
paganism and Christianity. By trying to compromise they often 
fell into what Giordani calls ‘‘heretical distortions of social thought.”’ 
On the other hand there were those who went to extremes in their 
separatism. The ultimate solution approved by the Fathers was, as 
Giordani shows, a middle course. Christians loyally tried, when 
conscience permitted, to be faithful citizens of the pagan state. On 
the other hand they were heroically uncompromising when the doc- 
trine of the Church was involved. Countless Christians went gladly 
to their death rather than yield an inch on matters of principle. 

There are many minor points to commend Giordani’s book. Dr. 
Zizzamia’s translation reads very smoothly. Her flowing, idiomatic 
English does not sound like a translation. There is an excellent 
index. The format is surprisingly good in view of present condi- 
tions. Quotations from the New Testament, one is glad to find, 
follow the new and accurate Confraternity Version. The bibliog- 
raphy is comprehensive, although one is surprised at occasional 
omissions, such as the omission of Seipel’s masterly Die Wirtschafts- 
ethischen Lehren der Kirchenvater. All in all, Giordani’s new work 
is a ‘‘must’’ book. PAUL HANLY FURFEY 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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The ““Rythm” in Marriage and Christian Morality. By N. Orville 
Griese. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1944, 
Pp. xiit+131. $2.25. 


Catholic sociologists will be keenly interested in this careful analy- 
sis of a question which has not only an importance from a moral 
standpoint but also many sociological implications. For many years 
there has been manifested a deep concern over the population decline 
in most ‘‘civilized’’ countries of the world. The chief contributing 
factor in this decline has been artificial birth control. The Church 
has condemned the practice of contraception as vicious and contrary 
to the natural moral law. 


The work of Ogino and Knaus has thrown much light on the 
alternating periods of fertility and sterility in women; these inde- 
pendent discoveries have been made within the past twelve or more 
years. Some Catholics have quite enthusiastically hailed the “‘safe 
period”’ method or the method of natural birth control as the solu- 
tion to many vexing problems incidental to pregnancy and child- 
birth. Some priests and laymen have advocated giving wide pub- 
licity to the method; others have been more reticent and cautious, 
No one could question the high motives of the former group. 


Father Griese in his short work undertakes a calm and dispassionate 
examination of the morality of periodic abstinence. He develops the 
thesis that the use of the “‘safe period’’ method as a system in marital 
relations is objectively unlawful, although it can be justified in in- 
dividual cases where there are sufficient reasons. The method in- 
volves a three-fold deordination: ingratitude to God for the blessings 
of fertility, ignoring the common good to satisfy individual, selfish 
ends, and inordinate self-love. Most contemporary theologians hold 
that the application of the method is objectively indifferent from a 
moral viewpoint. Father Griese holds that the prolonged and unwar- 
ranted practice of periodic abstinence could be grievously sinful or 
also where there are special circumstances and consequent dangers in 
individual cases. He indicates which motives would be sufficient, 
doubtfully sufficient, and insufficient to justify the use of this 
method. 


The focal point of the entire discussion lies in the use of periodic 
abstinence as a ‘way of married life’’ with the intention of avoiding 
procreation of children. A practical question presents itself in my 
judgment: would married persons who are determined not to have 
children content themselves with the used of periodic abstinence to 
avoid that inconvenience and hardship? Would they not actually 
resort to contraception if there is that “‘perversity of will’ which 
establishes the guilt? Furthermore, man’s will is not so perversely 
fixed that he will not change his position and attitude within a rela- 
tively short space of time. Certainly married persons who are desir- 
ous of fulfilling God’s law — as is implied in periodic abstinence — 
would probably reshape their thinking and living if they became 
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aware of a violation of justice. Periodic abstinence does require self- 
control. 

Anyone examining Father Griese’s book should give heed to the 
author's plea that this ‘‘opinion should not be discarded without 
having received serious and thorough consideration.’” The careful 
development of his thesis is a notable help in clarifying thought on 
this subject. It is part of the living process out of which the ‘“‘mind 
of the Church’”’ is formed. Pastors of souls will find in this work 
valuable aid for spiritual guidance. 

FRANCIS J. FRIEDEL, S.M. 
Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa 


Conserving Marriage and the Family: A Realistic Discussion of the 
Divorce Problem. By Ernest R. Groves. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. viit138. $1.75. 


Drawing from his broad knowledge of American family life and 
from his experience as a domestic counselor, Groves here addresses him- 
self to persons contemplating divorce. In a very frank and kindly way, 
he tries to make them aware of some of the implications a divorce would 
have for them and their children. The appeal is to delay action for 
divorce until certain personal conveniences and inconveniences have 
been weighed. The purely individualistic aspects of divorce are alone 
given attention, and it is not surprising that the argument against 
divorce breaks down occasionally, so there is a chapter on how to get 
a divorce conveniently. 

The book may deter many from divorce, and may it do so. But 
for others it may not have such results, for there are people who re- 
gard marriage as indissoluble but who may be misled to accept 
Groves’ position because of his prestige. Had the book set out to 
make persons aware of all the social as well as the individual impli- 
cations of their contemplated divorce, had it emphasized that for 
many to regard marriage as dissoluble would involve a moral con- 
flict, and had it given more attention to separation, it would seem less 
exposed to abuse. Catholic marriage counselors, however, will find 
his techniques of giving advice very clever, and they may find people 
for whom certain chapters would give the necessary pause for re- 
flection. 

BERNARD G. MULVANEY, C.S.V. 


Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


The Economics of Labor. Vol. III: Organized Labor. By H. A. 
Millis and R. A. Montgomery. New York: McGraw Hill Book 
Co., 1945. Pp. xiii+930, $6. 


The long-awaited Volume Three of the series by Millis and 
Montgomery has at last appeared. Not only does it measure up to 
the high standards of its predecessors, but it has the additional merit 
of covering the field to the spring of 1944, and of including material 
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not heretofore found in any one book discussing organized labor in 
modern times. 

This current volume includes trade union history, functions, 
structure, policies, practices; the relation of trade unions to the 
courts and the law; the problems of strikes and lockouts and their 
prevention and settlement; company unionism. To give examples 
of the detailed information to be found in the book, we may pick 
at random the following: details of the Plumb plan (p. 142); cur- 
rent wage legislation including the ‘Little Steel Formula’ (pp. 224- 
225 et seqq.: 766 et seqq.); the Political Action Committee of the 
CIO (pp. 237-238); the exact amount of initiation fees charged 
by certain unions (p. 264) ; the difficulties of industrial unionization 
when, for example, teamsters and carpenters necessarily shift in the 
pursuit of their craft from one industry to another (p. 277); the 
heavier CIO tax levies in comparison with the AFL (p. 314); the 
discussion of the chief types of cooperation and labor banks (pp. 
336-352), although unfortunately credit bank and labor bank fig- 
ures are not up-to-date; the very careful definition of a strike (p. 
554); the function of the National Labor Relations Act as effective 
blacklist legislation and the difficulties of prosecuting those who 
blacklist workers (pp. 594-595). 

The chief flaw which this reviewer found in the book is that al- 
though some details are given of comparative labor organization 
abroad, the book is somewhat weak in this respect. For example, 
the educational work of the British trade unions and of the Chris- 
tian Trade Unions in France and elsewhere might have been noted 
with advantage. For some purpose the authors have given charts 
showing 1941 AFL statistics (p. 307) and 1938 CIO statistics 
(p. 314) whereas 1943 figures are given in the text on the same 
pages. 

Readers are probably aware that Volumes One (Labor’s Progress 
and Problems, pp. xvit+584, $3.75), and Two (Labor’s Risks and 
Social Insurance, pp. xiit+453, $3) were both published as far back 
as 1938. Volume One discusses the national wealth and income, 
the trend of real earnings, the share the workers then had in the 
national income, the distribution of income among persons, a com- 
plete survey of the marginal productivity wage theory, and a com- 
plete historical and critical survey of governmental regulation of 
wages. There are also chapters on women in industry, child labor 
and hours of work. The story of the judicial condemnation by the 
Supreme Court in 1923 of the District of Columbia minimum wage 
law as an ‘obnoxious price-fixing measure’ makes interesting read- 
ing today, but although the book goes up to the 1937 decision that 
such laws are a reasonable exercise of the police power of the state, it 
does not include the 1938 Fair Labor Standards Act, and hardly 
foresees the “‘Little Steel Formula’’ and other legal measures happily 
referred to in Volume Three. Some of the facts and arguments pre- 
sented in this Volume One are also a little unreal today, as for ex- 
ample the low 1919 estimates of Mrs. Paul Douglas (p. 408) for a 
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minimum weekly wage of $15 for women, and Goldmark’s Fatigue 
and Efficiency studies (p. 491) now completely outmoded by stud- 
ies made in World War II in Great Britain and elsewhere. 

Volume II discusses at length the problem of unemployment, of 
industrial accidents and occupational disease, sickness and non-in- 
dustrial accident, and the problem of the industrially old worker. 
It includes some discussion of compulsory health insurance abroad, 
and gives a suggested plan for this type of insurance in the United 
States. Details of the 1935 Social Security Act are given, but the 
1939 amendment and modern provisions are obviously lacking. 

Despite the current inadequacies of the first two volumes, they 
still contain the best overall discussion of their subject matter. No 
one professionally interested in labor economics and labor problems 
can afford to be without these books. They could readily be used 
as texts for detailed advanced courses, and are surely necessary refer- 
ence books for undergraduate work. All three volumes give ample 
statistical tables and citations for points made, both from private and 
governmental sources. They each have their own extensive index, 
and are attractive in format and readability. 

Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


Federal Grants for Vocational Rehabilitation. By Mary E. Mac- 
Donald. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 
xiiit404. $2.50. 


This is a history of federal grants to the states for the vocational 
rehabilitation of the physically handicapped. It is somewhat more 
than the mere recounting of the legislative and administrative aspects 
of the development of this form of social service, however. At the 
very outset of her study the author places emphasis on the fact that 
“the physically handicapped person has no ‘vocational segment’ that 
can be isolated and treated and consequently vocational rehabilita- 
tion must meet needs and assist in the solution of problems that are 
not vocational but that have a hearing upon the individual's voca- 
tional adjustment’”’ (p. 2). 


Vocational rehabilitation of the physically handicapped is recog- 
nized as well within the program of social security not only because 
of the nature of the social services required for the achievement of its 
objectives but by the nature of these objectives themselves. For 
those who receive the benefits of vocational rehabilitation are able to 
secure some measure of economic security for themselves through 
their own efforts as wage earners while the community at large is 
benefited by the increase in the number of its working, contributing 
members. The giving of relief or assistance may be one phase of the 
process of helping but it is oriented to the development of the poten- 
tial assets of the recipient and specifically directed to the realization 
of vocational objectives. 
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In tracing the history of federal grants to the states for vocational 
rehabilitation the author has made use of a variety of sources. The 
coverage of the material seems complete, although it must have been 
a very tedious task to do, and the result is a social document of con- 
siderable importance to those who are interested in the way in which 
our federal government has implemented its efforts on behalf of this 
particular group of handicapped citizens. 

The author makes clear her wish to evaluate the program which 
she is describing, and what might otherwise be a rather dull narra- 
tive is enlivened by flashes of impatience with the slowness and in- 
completeness of its growth. She shows the influence of interested 
groups in retarding the development of its social aspects, although 
at no point does she allow her own views to distort her description 
of the situation, It is only in her appraisal of events that she reveals 
her own viewpoint. In view of the timeliness of her discussion and 
the rapidly developing need for vocational rehabilitation for thou- 
sands of returning servicemen who will begin their vocational life 
anew with handicaps acquired during their military experience, the 
reader can easily share Miss MacDonald’s impatience with the fact 
that the social and community aspects of this program have been so 
handicapped in their development toward a functional maturity. 

RUTH REED 


School of Soctal Work, Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 


Cooperative Communities at Work. By Henrik F. Infield. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1945. Pp. vitit201. 


Although written for the purpose of summing up “‘the lessons 
offered by cooperative communities of the past and present,’’ with a 
view to applying them to problems of resettlement in the future, this 
study of experiments in cooperation succeeds principally in showing 
that you can’t set up a cooperative community in the same way as 
you would a prefabricated house. Living in community is as nat- 
ural to man as breathing, and from time immemorial community life 
has developed organically in accordance with the culture, environ- 
ment, and endowments of various peoples. To prefabricate a co- 
operative community by bringing together a motley crowd of ideal- 
ists, intellectuals, and whatnot, on the basis of some preconceived 
notion of society, stands as much chance of success today, in spite of 
progressive education and the scientific method, as it did in the days 
of Robert Owen. 

This fact is recognized by the author in accounting for the success 
of the Kvotzot, the Palestinian settlements of Zionist Jews, which 
“originated in the same normal way that any other community de- 
velops’’ (p. 132). The only other cooperative communities which 
could be called successful are the Russian Kolkhozy where it is a 
question of ‘‘cooperate’’ — or else (pp. 113-117, 129); and the 
Mexican ejido, whose inhabitants are for the most part unaware that 
they are cooperating. 
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onal Running through the book there is an underlying assumption 
The} that the higher the degree of cooperation in community life, the more 
been J noble it is (e.g., pp. 96, 107, 117). If people sacrifice all privacy, 
cOn- | eat at a common table, rear their children in a common nursery, etc. 
hich (“comprehensive cooperation’’), they have reached a higher stage of 
this | perfection than those who merely cooperate in growing crops (‘‘seg- 
; mental cooperation’). The type of community which most nearly 
hich | approaches the author’s ideal, the Kvutza, is ‘‘literally a world with- 
irfa- | out property’ (p. 141). Everything is so much in common that 
in-] “up to very recently only shoes and toothbrushes were privately 
sted | owned’ (p. 145). Marriage, too, is very informal. ‘‘In the Kvutza 
ugh | the marriage relation is achieved when two members of the opposite 
tion} sex move to live in the same room.... The girl neither becomes 
yeals} ‘Mrs.’ nor does she change her name. She has simply become ‘his 
and} girl’ and he ‘her boy’’’ (p. 147). Children are postponed until 
10U-f the Kvutza can support a nursery; babies which arrive after that are 
life] consigned to the nursery in charge of trained nurses, and the mother 
the} “resumes her usual duties, her nights undisturbed and her work un- 
fact} hampered by worry over her baby...” (p. 148). 


N so Just why it should be so godly to practice a form of cooperation 
y. so extreme that a person sacrifices the most basic requirements of 
D human nature — property, family life, and a home of his own — 


). C.}| unless it be for the love of God — is a question that is not answered. 
The last four chapters offer a few suggestions drawn from the 
New| experience of the communities surveyed, for the guidance of reset- 
tlement officials in postwar years. 

MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, O.S.B. 
sons 


th i St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


this Soctal Work Year Book 1945, Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. New 


ma York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1945. Pp. 620. $3.75. 


nat- Encyclopaedic in range, this current volume is more immediate 
life] than the usual encyclopaedia in that the material presented takes into 
ron-} account the impact of the war and points out modifications, insofar 
_c€O-| as they may be analyzed at the moment, which wartime living and 
Jeal-| practices will stamp upon the future of the agencies, techniques or 
ived| patterns under topical consideration. 

te of Following the format of the past eight issues, the book is divided 
days} into two sections. First, it presents a series of seventy-five topical 
articles of the usual varied range, while in the second section there 
ccess| are two directories of national agencies: the first is a list of seventy 
hich governmental agencies and the second a list of 402 voluntary organi- 
' de-! zations. Every national agency conceivably having a direct effect 
hich} ypon social work is included, varying in scope and purpose from the 
1S 4! American Civil Liberties Union to the Society of St. Vincent de 
| the! Paul. An index is provided which not only lists all topics and agen- 
that! cies alphabetically but also anticipates the mental attitude of the hur- 
ried reader in quest of immediate research information. Thus, the 
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non-Catholic social case worker who wishes information on a male 
Catholic parochial organization which he has “heard’’ supplements 
public relief funds will quickly identify the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety in a list of agencies found under the index word ‘‘Catholic.” 
As usual, there are adequate explanatory articles on Catholic, Prot- 
estant and Jewish social work, each written by a denominational 
representative in the field. 

Each biennial edition of the Soctal Work Year Book has long 
been essential for libraries of all active social studies departments. 
Not only is it a handy supplement to the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, but it has the added merit of being more up-to-date in the 
factual material within its scope. Above all, this volume should be 
given a prominent place on the reference shelf of every public and 
private case work supervisor, if agency funds cannot provide a copy 
for the individual worker. Anyone aware of current problems in so- 
cial work administration recognizes, as Miss Gordon Hamilton so 
ably points out in her article on “Education for Social Work,’ that 
manpower shortages are forcing untrained workers into field prac- 
tice. In these days of acceleration, the Social Work Year Book is an 
accelerated course in itself. With a minimum of able instruction on 
the part of an alert supervisor, this volume can easily become the 
“next best thing’’ to the professional training for which agencies 
are currently unable to spare their most promising workers. 

THOMAS A. GARRETT 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vermont 


Personal Mental Hygiene. By Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B., New 
York: Grune © Stratton, 1944. Pp. viit331. $4. 


Dr. Moore, who is professor of psychology and psychiatry at the 
Catholic University of America, is also a well-known author. He is 
especially competent in the very specialized field of mental disorders, 
having conducted a highly successful psychiatric clinic at the Uni- 
versity for several years. In the preface to the present volume Dr. 
Moore deplores the fact that psychiatrists content themselves with 
solving problems only on the emotional plane, neglecting the pos- 
sibilities for adjustment in the intellectual and spiritual spheres. He 
then attempts to show what can be effected when one brings into 
psychiatry ‘‘the higher things in human life without which the mind 
of man sinks to an animal level’’ (Preface v). The reader of Per- 
sonal Mental Hygiene will be informed on the subject of the psycho- 
neuroses; interested and entertained by the clinical illustrations and 
the analysis of such personalities as Shelly, Rossetti, Swinburne, 
Joyce Kilmer and Francis Thompson; and helped by the constructive 
criticisms which are given at the close of many chapters. In fact, one 
cannot escape the realization that the author is a priest, for the 
amount of positive guidance is far removed from the usual sugges- 
tion-technique of the ordinary psychiatrist. The book is really a 
practical blueprint for sane and successful living. One hopes it will 
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be read by the “‘individuals’’ for whom it is intended as well as by 
parents, teachers, social workers and all others who are engaged in 
the guidance of youth. 

SISTER PAULETTE ULTON, S§.S.J. 


Nazareth College, Rochester 10, New York 


Pioneering in Penology. The Amsterdam Houses of Correction in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By Thorsten Sellin. 
Philadelphia: The University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. 
Pp. viiit125. $2.50. 


Thorsten Sellin’s well-written account reveals the Dutch advance 
in the treatment of male and female criminals in the years of the 
Renaissance and thereafter and indicates the wide influence of their 
progressive methods of penalizing offenders against the law. The 
monograph is well-documented and reviews first the punishments in 
old Amsterdam; then summarizes the background of the houses of 
correction which were devised to punish primarily petty thieves and 
professional beggars. Mr. Sellin next refers to the plans and propo- 
sals for reform advanced by Coornhert, Spiegel and the magistrates 
that gave rise to the tuchthuis for men (rasphuis) wherein strict 
rules and routine plus the administration by a board of regents, com- 
posed after 1607 of four men and two women, and the supervisory 
personnel aimed to rehabilitate the petty offenders, beggars, vagrants, 
and thieves. In the tuchthuts the prisoners conformed to a labor pro- 
gram with the exception of the sons of wealthy parents, who were 
separated from the others. Weaving and rasping of dyewoods formed 
the principal industries. Under the staff program of welfare and 
discipline the prisoners worked, learned, and prayed. If they erred, 
they incurred prescribed penalties for their offences. The burghers 
recognized the necessity to separate the classes of offenders and placed 
the behavior problem children of families of substance, or ‘‘white- 
bread children’’ in a private section. Toward the end of the six- 
teenth century Amsterdam provided for the institutional care of 
prostitutes, homeless or drunken women, and runaway or incorri- 
gible girls in the spinhuis. In time spinning declined as the domi- 
nant industry of the house and the sewing of linen goods and the 
knitting of nets became important. The last chapter of the mono- 
graph summarizes the extensive influence of the rasphuis and spin- 
huis plans in the United Provinces, the Spanish provinces of the 
Low Countries, Germany, Scandinavia, Spain, and alludes to the 
lack of Dutch techniques on the North American continent to which 
the tuchthuis was never transplanted. 


In this monograph with fine illustrations and detailed bibliography 
Mr. Sellin tells an interesting chapter in the history of penology. As 
Catholics we may question the space he gives to the description of 
the tortures of an Anabaptist in 1571 when he does not refer to the 
devices used by such heretics against Catholics. In general his work 
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is a real contribution, written clearly and succinctly, to scholarship 
in the field of penology. 

MARGARET MARY TOOLE 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore 10, Md. 


War Criminals — Their Prosecution and Punishment. By Sheldon 
ot. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. Pp. viiit+250 
+xii. $3. 


Professor Glueck has lent his abundant legal knowledge, and 
socio-political opinions, to a most timely and many-sided problem. 
The ordinary man realizes clearly that thousands of war criminals, 
the authors and perpetrators of those atrocities which cannot be re- 
duced to mere propaganda tales, are at large today. The ordinary 
man realizes too that the world must be freed from such individu- 
als; that they must be punished not only in reparation for the 
crimes they have committed, but also to establish justice now and to 
prevent a resurgence of war atrocities in the future. Proceeding from 
this ordinary man’s view of things, which is his own, Professor 
Glueck then analyzes the innumerable technical and legal difficulties 
sure to be encountered in bringing war criminals to justice. He ar- 
gues well for the non-necessity of precedence in arraigning the ac- 
cused before either an international tribunal (as would be required in 
some instances) or other established court. He defends very well, 
too, his thesis that the demands of justice and order in international 
society are not to be hindered by mere technicalities or peculiar laws 
existing in the legal systems of some states. 

Glueck includes in his thesis several admirable premises. He es- 
pouses the preeminence of the good of international society over the 
nationalist claims of some individual states. He holds that the ad- 
ministration of justice, a means to a socially and morally desirable 
end, has as its end the indubitable demonstration that ‘“‘lawlessness, 
whether indulged in by Heads of States, members of military general 
staffs, members of political cliques, or persons of lesser status, entails 
prosecution and punishment.’’ Recognizing the inadequacy of mod- 
ern international law, Glueck claims that the present crisis provides 
a most excellent opportunity for helping international law to grow. 

Among the knotty questions examined by the author are the 
following: Just what are ‘‘war crimes’? Can injured belligerents get 
at the individuals of implicated States, and how? Under what laws 
are the accused to be tried? Are the Heads of States liable to inter- 
national trial? Are individuals liable for ‘‘acts of State,” and for 
carrying out illegal orders of superiors? By what courts should the 
accused be tried? How should they be gotten hold of? How shall 
they be punished? 

The examination of, and answers to the above questions witness 
the thought and research expended by Glueck in his study. It ap- 
peared unfortunate to this reviewer, however, that Glueck should 
have been so little impartial when evaluating the criminal acts of 
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the enemy. The German dodging of war trials after War I was 
considered rather in the light of their War II activities, as if there 
had been no decade of intervening peace with its several manifesta- 
tions of good will. One further point of interest in an already inter- 
esting book: Glueck justifiedly demands that the moral law supply 
for cases uncovered by conventional law. One wonders what the 
norm of that moral law is to be — Glueck does not examine the 
matter. 
’ JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 

St. Louts University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


The Cultural Background of Personality. By Ralph Linton. New 
York: D, Appleton-Century Co., 1945. Pp. xix+157. $1.50. 


Five lectures presented at Swarthmore College constitute the mate- 
rial in this book. The lectures were given under the following titles: 
“The Individual, Culture, and Society,’’ ‘Social Structure and Cul- 
ture Participation,’ ‘‘Personality,’’ ‘““The Concept of Culture,’’ and 
“The Role of Culture in Personality Formation.’’ The author 
stresses his practice of drawing upon psychology and anthropology, 
as well as upon sociology, in his discussions. Since he is a professor 
of anthropology at Columbia, he is naturally inclined to draw more 
frequently from that field for his examples and arguments than from 
any other area. No one can complain of his objective of integrating 
the contribution of three fields in attempting solutions desirable to 
all students. 

With various points of view expressed in the opening chapter, 
however, one can find ample grounds for complaint and disagree- 
ment. It is unfortunate that many of the ideas there expressed nat- 
urally tend to vitiate the strength of later chapters, and to some 
extent, make them at times rather pointless. For example, we en- 
counter the following statements: ‘‘Our species long ago reached the 
point where organized groups rather than their individual members 
became the functional units in its struggle for survival.... How- 
ever, in view of man’s antecedents and nature, the most surprising 
thing about human societies is that they should have developed at 
all.... By the time our ancestors reached the human level they had 
lost most of their automatic responses. Man has no instincts, at 
least in the sense in which we use that term when we talk about 
insect behaviour. ... How we became socialized must remain a puz- 
zle, Our subhuman relatives, who share our psychological qualities 
with differences of degree rather than of kind, are generally gregari- 
ous, but even anthropoid societies lack most of the specialization 
and differentiation of social functions which is so characteristic of our 
own.... We are anthropoid apes trying to live like termites while 
lacking most of the termite equipment. One wonders whether we 
could not do it better with instincts (pp. 12-15).” 

How can the Catholic sociologist harmonize such statements with 
those made recently by Archbishop Spellman in his ‘‘Foreword’’ to 
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Freedom Through Education by J. D. Redden and F. A. Ryan? 
Archbishop Spellman maintains: ‘If the present world turmoil js 
to end in an enduring peace, the law of God, not the materialistic 
interpretation of life, must be made to rule the hearts of men.... 
These principles proclaim the existence of God ... the immortality 
of man’s soul; the freedom of man’s will; his moral responsibility 
to God, his neighbor, and himself; the intrinsic worth and dignity 
of the individual....’’ So far as this reviewer can determine, one 
may take one position or the other, but not both. To him the 
materialistic interpretation made by Professor Linton seems anti- 
Christian as well as incomplete and fragmentary in accounting for 
the complex society which meets us everywhere today. This re- 
viewer is unable to imagine a society of anthropoid apes reaching the 
point in even one hundred billion years at which its members might 
gather to study the theory of functions of a complex variable. 
PAUL KINIERY 

Loyola University, Chicago 26, Illinois 


Conscience and Society. A Study of the Psychological Prerequisites 
of Law and Order. By Ranyard West. New York: Emerson 
Books, Inc., 1945. Pp. 261. $3. 


West contends that a realistic view of man demands international 
organization. He would remind its leaders that the elaboration of 
any law demands close attention to ultimate human wants. With a 
sketch of modern philosophy as a backdrop and some knowledge of 
man from psychoanalysis, the ‘‘modern’”’ key to human wants, an 
explanation of loyalty to the world community is indicated. The 
handling of political philosophy is admittedly selective, the restric- 
tion to the methods of psychoanalysis to know man is more so, and 
the projection of the international order, or any order treated, be- 
comes more an analysis of the psychological accompaniments of 
pietas than a blueprint for organization. Though the work con- 
tains many challenging analysis of current ideas, such as the concept 
of limitless sovereignty, it is open to challenge in its attempt to 
explain too many things by the subconscious; much of the fill-in 
material is open to serious error if not committed to it. Though West 
uses much terminology in ways unaccustomed to Catholics and 
though he gives his real meanings in contexts rather in the many 
striking statements that would raise Catholic eyebrows, still Catho- 
lics will find the work as objectionable as it is challenging. 


BERNARD G. MULVANEY, C.S.V. 


Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Casti Connubu Monita de Juribus et Offictis Patrifamilias. By Casi- 
mir P. Sirvaitis. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University 
Press, 1943. Pp. x+133. $1.25. 


Father Sirvaitis, now a candidate for the doctoral degree in soci- 
ology, presented a Latin thesis on paternity for his doctoral degree 
in theology. Its first part deals summarily with the status of pater- 
nity among the ancients; the second part treats the impact of Chris- 
tianity on the condition of paternity in Casti Connubu, Scripture, 
the Fathers, and the theologians; and the final part elicits some prin- 
ciples for the guidance of moderns. As such, the thesis is an ex- 
tended commentary on one subject treated in the encyclical. 


Politics and Morals. By Benedetto Croce. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1945. Pp. 204. $3. 


The connection of the Italian idealistic philosopher Croce’s name 
with recent political happenings in Italy seems to have prompted the 
translation of this book, which contains no references to books 
published later than 1927. Croce presents philosophical idealism as 
the real basis for political liberalism, and contends that a super- 
natural revealed religion must necessarily require an authoritarian 
political régime. Here is his estimate of the Catholic Church: ‘“‘the 
Catholic Church, still strong and anything but negligible as a poli- 
tical element, is completely unproductive in the field of thought and 
culture, though she partially succeeds in concealing her aridity in 
these fields by borrowing methods, concepts and results from lay 
thought”’ (p. 134). Names such as Maritain, Gilson, Dawson, 
Gemelli, Olgiati, Zamboni, Sturzo and many others, all vigorous 
Catholic contributors to thought and culture, make Croce’s judge- 
ment undiscriminating to say the least. 


Too Small a World. By Theodore Maynard. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. xvit335. $2.50. 


This interesting biography of Mother Cabrini is primarily of 
importance as the life of the holy foundress of a religious com- 
munity which has been extraordinarily successful in its missionary 
work, hospital provisions and schools. Mother Cabrini will prob- 
ably be the first United States citizen to be canonized, and she her- 
self was an immigrant. Sociologists will find certain passages in the 
book of value to them. Some of the needs of the Catholic immi- 
grant poor are pointed out. The Americanization process, coupled 
with the retention of their religious faith, has been hastened for 
many Italians by the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart. These 
not only provided poor Italian immigrants with friendship, but 
gave them pride in their status of minority group by reminding all, 
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through the Columbus Hospitals, that Columbus himself came from 
Italy’s shores. 


The Apostolate of Public Opinion. By Felix A. Morlion, O.P., 
Montreal, Canada: Fides Press, 1944. Pp. 233. $1.25 (pa- 
per); $2.50 (cloth). 


With a decidedly continental flavor, the author here provides us 
with some stimulating ideas as to how he considers modern propa- 
ganda techniques might be used for the dissemination of the Catho- 
lic religion. The author defines public opinion as “‘the collective mind 
of men living in modern society’ (p. 59), and asks that the laity be 
mobilized to advance the techniques devised by the Pro Deo Society, 
whose history and achievements is provided in an introduction by 
Mrs. Brady and by a running commentary throughout the book. 


Papers and Proceedings of the First and Second Annual Meeting of 
the Catholic Economic Association. Milwaukee, Wis.: Mar- 
quette University Press, 1944. Pp. 120. Association merh- 
bership: $2 annually. 


The collected papers of the 1942 and 1943 annual meetings are 
here published as Vol. I, No. 1, and Vol. II, No. 1 of a Review of 
Social Economy. Many of our members will be interested in the 
growth of the Association and its Review. 
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